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Davis  Shuman  chooses  a  trombone  for  "lone  color" 
and  his  selection  is  0?ds  —  for  the  finest  intonation 
and  unparalleled  versatility.  The  Olds  trombone  is 
an  instrument  to  please  the  most  exacting  technician 
by  reason  of  its  meticulous  workmanship  and  to 
inspire  the  most  discriminating  artist  by  its  smooth 
action,  richer  lone  quality  and  greater  response 

r  E.  OLDS  &  SON.  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF 


DAVIS  SHUMAN 


OLDS 


A  leading  claasical 
trombone  soloist 
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Watck~i%ks  Rotary  Vaivts.  Uniauc  valve  makina 
aka«.kine  created  by  Conn  for  maViof  the  new  ana 
better  valve.  Cuts  rotora.  caaingt  and  bearinfs 
with  aucb  fine  precitton  that  oldlime  lapping  oper¬ 
ation  it  eliminated.  Valves  are  smootner,  faster. 


MaJkee  Hair  Look  lAko  a  Lead  Pencil,  100-power  g  Gauffino  the  Gaup^.  The  gauges  used  to  maintain  neces- 
ramparator  used  in  Conn  research  and  quality  sary  accuracy  in  the  manufacture  of  Conn  rotary  valves  are 
inspection  to  achieve  greater  accuracy  in  acous-  here  checked  to  an  accuracy  of  .00005*  (1/2  of  1/10  of  1/1000 
tical  design  and  finer  precision  in  critical  manu-  of  an  inch)  or  about  1/60  of  the  diameter  of  a  human  hair ! 
factored  parts.  Exclusive  with  Conn. 
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~  The  Conn  6D  was  the  first  American  Double  French  Horn  to  win  enthusiastic  acceptance  in  the 

nujor  symphony  orchestras  and  concert  bands.  Today  it  is  the  choice  of  a  host  of  top-notch  first 
chair  and  solo  homists  from  coast  to  coast.  Its  wide  popularity  has  been  earned  by  four  outstanding  quali¬ 
ties;  accurate  intonation,  ease  of  response,  big,  velvety  tone  and  smooth,  dependable  valve  action.  Although 
often  copied  by  others,  it  is  original  in  design  —  from  its  2  i -inch  seamless  mouth- 
pipe  to  its  ii-inch  seamless  bell  bottom.  Constantly  improved  through 
scientific  research,  it  today  is  finer  than  ever.  CONN  BAND  INSTRUMKNT 
DIVISION,  C.  G.  Conn  Ltd.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

"CHOICE  OF  THE  ART. I  STS 


.  .  .  d  iakit  nuf- 
fian  in  hand ... 

The  Job  of  Being 
e  Band  Director 

{The  hundreds  of  band  directora  tcho 
heard  Dr.  Sigfrid  Prager'a  talk  at  the 
Uid-Weatern  Band  Clinic  In  Chicago  on 
Dec.  13th  agreed  unanimoualp  on  one 
thing — that  they  had  heard  one  of  the 
moat  aignificant  addreaaea  ever  made  on 
the  high  school  band  and  bandmaster. 

The  follotcing  excerpts  are  only  a  part 
of  Dr.  Prager’a  talk,  urhich  covered  every¬ 
thing  from  history  and  repertoire  to  con¬ 
ducting  with  many  amusing  sidelights 
from  his  own  experience  thrown  in.  IVe 
wish  it  were  possible  to  reproduce  in  type 
the  full  flavor  of  Dr.  Prager'a  engaging 
accent,  but  that  you  will  have  to  imagine. 
This  is  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  and 
includes  much  that  should  be  of  help  and 
inspiration  to  directora  and  their  stu¬ 
dents.) 

.  .  .  LET  U8  TALK  A  LITTLE 
ABOUT  THE  BANDMASTER. 

After  making  glowing  statements 
concerning  the  importance  of  the  band 
and  their  leader,  and  after  praising 
their  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
musical  culture  of  our  country,  it  is 
very  painful  to  notice  that  both  the 
economic  and  the  aociai  position  of  the 
average  bandmaster  are  not  all  what 
they  should  be. 

From  personal  observation  and 
from  conversations  we  must  conclude 
that  many  band  leaders  are  burdened 
with  too  much  menial  wuik,  and  are 
often  outright  exploited.  Band  ieaders 
are  doing  far  too  many  things,  and 
some  of  them  have  little  to  do  with 
music.  I  have  seen  them  count  uni¬ 
forms,  check  missing  buttons  and 
other  defects,  lugging  racks  and  plat¬ 
forms,  moving:  trunks  and  instru¬ 
ments,  and  arranging  curtains,  flowers, 
lights  and  stage  decorations. 

I  have  watched  them  in  rain  and 
sunshine  on  the  playground,  drilling 
their  band  in  marching  formations; 
then  scratching  off  50  copies  of  a  pep 
song  for  a  school  gathering;  then  writ¬ 
ing  publicity  for  the  student  paper; 
then  meeting  some  indignant  mother 
who  insists  that  Betty  should  play  a 
nicer  looking  instrument  than  that 
ugly  sousaphone,  or  that  Bobbby  really 
has  more  talent  for  oboe  than  for  tri¬ 
angle,  when  in  fact  Bobby  has  no 
talent  whatsoever. 

In  addition  there  is  all  that  lovely 
clerical  work,  report  cards,  report 
blanks,  report  folios,  inventories, 
absence  slips,  attendance  rosters  and 
so  on.  And  it  seems  as  if  every  year 
they  invent  more  types  of  reports 
and  memoranda. 

Now,  all  these  things  are  necessary 
in  their  way,  but  why  piie  them  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  already  sorely 
tried  band  leader?  It  seems  to  be  the 


Arthur  L  Phillips,  Commerce,  Texas 

DYNAMIC  Arthur  Phillips  has  in  two  years  molded  the  band  of  East  Texas 
State  Teachers  College  into  "the  biggest  and  best  in  school  history,"  ac¬ 
cording  to  local  band  fans. 

Characteristically,  he  isn't  satisfied.  Plans  to  build  a  100-piece  band  in 
the  near  future  .  .  .  "and  we  will,  so  help  mel" 

Gets  conscience-stricken  when  he  finds  himself  with  a  free  evening  .  .  . 
and  doesn't  let  it  happen  often. 

Present  schedule  includes  band,  dance  orchestra,  classes  and  private  les¬ 
sons.  Just  fritters  away  time  between  midnight  and  6  A.  M. 

His  dance  orchestra  rates  tops  as  a  smooth-playing,  versatile  unit.  They 
play  one  dance  a  week  and  broadcast  over  a  local  station  for  a  half  hour 
eacn  Monday  eve. 

Soaked  up  plenty  of  hard-working  band  experience  as  director  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  Wyoming  and  Minnesota  high  schools.  Propped  at  Minnesota  State 
Teachers  College  in  St.  Cloud  and  collared  a  Masters  at  Northwestern  in 
Evanston,  III. 

He's  married,  with  daughters  8  and  5.  Rnds  their  twirling  and  clarinet 
practice  just  the  thing  to  take  his  mind  off  his  work  in  the  evenings. 

If  he  had  time  for  a  hobby,  it  would  be  photography.  Major  ambition  at 
the  moment  .  .  .  that  100-piece  band.  Beyond  that/  Well,  knowing  Arthur 
Phillips,  it  could  well  be  a  200-piece  band.  And  he'll  get  it,  tool 

“Jhsu^  CihSL  TyiaJdng, 
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traditional  attitude  that  the  band 
leader  has  to  be  on  tap  12  hours  a  day, 
ready  to  undertake  any  Job  which  has 
anything  remotely  to  do  with  music. 
How  can  the  bandmaster  under  such 
conditions  find  any  time  to  improve 
himself? 

But,  just  like  all  oppressed  individ¬ 
uals  he  should  blame  himself  for  his 
predicament.  As  long  as  he  does  not 
make  a  more  strenuous  effort  to  con¬ 
vince  the  authorities  that  the  band 
movement  has  grown  in  the  last  25 
years,  that  it  has  become  complex 
beyond  expectations  and  that  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  duties  of  the  band 
leader  Is  imperative,  there  is  little 
hope  that  his  situation  will  be  im-  . 
proved. 

A  cleancut  division  should  be  made 
between  artistic,  administrative  and 
supplementary  duties.  The  bandmaster 
should  function  only  as  a  musician 
and  organizer.  Everything  else  should 
be  turned  over  to  assistants  under  his 
supervision.  As  long  as  the  present 
situation  persists  the  average  hand- 
leader  is  a  sort  of  glorified  musical 
dray  horse,  and  the  most  exploited, 
overworked  and  underpaid  music 
maker  in  the  whole  universe. 

We  believe  that  many  band  leaders 
let  themselves  be  so  swamped  with 
work  and  become  so  engrossed  in  their 
daily  chores  that  they  are  bound  to 
overlook  the  possibility  of  becoming 
real  music  leaders  in  their  community, 
la  a  conversation  with  my  friend  Ray 
Dvorak  we  both  agreed  that  the  band 
is  the  strongest  publicity  department 
of  the  institute  which  it  represents. 
No  other  department  of  a  school  or 
college  is  more  in  the  limelight,  is 
more  often  featured  in  the  papers,  has 
more  intimate  contact  with  the  citi¬ 
zens  than  the  band. 

Our  band  leaders  might  utilize  this 
strong  hold  on  public  sentiment  for 
the  purpose  of  penetrating  every 
phase  of  musical  activity  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  including  civic  music. 

But  in  order  to  achieve  this,  band 
masters  should  be  better  versed  in 
public  speaking,  public  appearances, 
languages,  in  social  and  political  di¬ 
plomacy,  in  dealing  with  the  press, 
with  mayors  and  council  members  and 
finance  committees,  or  in  dealing  with 
infiuential  citizens  who  might  help  to 
bring  about  certain  improvements.  To 
accomplish  this  the  bandleader  must 
become  more  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
of  businese;  an  orator,  mixer  and 
go-getter  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  I  know  definitely  that  many 
band  directors  in  attractive  positions 
owe  their  ascendancy  not  only  to  their 
musical  ability  but  perhaps  more  so 
to  the  afore  outlined  qualities. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 
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Famous  military  bands 
of  Our  United  States 


LAST  WORD  In  military  pracislon  and  smartnau  Is  tha  famad  Wast  Point  Band,  known 
to  millions  through  nawsraels  of  tha  colorful  graduation  caramonlas  at  tha  Acadamy. 
DIractad  by  Francis  E.  Rasta,  tha  band  Is  composad  antiraly  of  Ragular  Army  Sargaants. 


•  THE  HISTORY  OF  MILITARY 
MUSIC  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  can  be  traced  to  the  period 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Fifers  and 
drummers  were  stationed,  with  the 
militia,  on  Ckjnstitution  Island  in  the 
Hudson  River,  directly  opposite  West 
Point,  as  early  as  1776;  and  the  Order 
Books  and  records  of  the  military  for¬ 
mations  which  occupied  West  Point 
in  the  winter  of  1778  reveal  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  martial  fife  and  drum. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Academy,  the  Corps  of 
Cadets  was  very  small;  there  were 
few  enlisted  men  and  no  pressing 
need  was  felt  for  a  band.  However, 
reorganization  and  expansion  followed 
the  experience  of  the  War  of  1812 
and  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  manu¬ 
script  recently  discovered  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C.,  re¬ 
veals  a  requisition  and  a  repair  bill 
for  the  Band  of  the  U.S.M.A.,  dated 
1815. 

The  First  Band 

The  need  for  an  Improvement  in 
musical  conditions  and  further  in¬ 
tegration  of  music  in  the  social  and 
military  activities  of  the  post  led  to 
the  appointment  of  Richard  Willis  as 
Teacher  of  Music,  June  16,  1817.  Willis 
held  no  rank  and  led  a  band  of  four¬ 
teen  men  similar  in  size  and  instru¬ 
mentation  to  the  'military  bands  of 


France  and  England.  It  was  he  who, 
as  an  accomplished  composer,  ar¬ 
ranger,  and  performer,  set  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  conduct  for  every  subsequent 
Teacher  of  Music. 

Willis  composed  marches  for  all 
cadet  ceremonies  and  occasions.  His 
many  arrangements  include  the  “Dash¬ 
ing  White  Sergeant”,  words  by  Gen. 
John  Burgoyne  with  music  by  John 
Howard  Payne  of'  “Home  Sweet 
Home”  frame.  This  stirring  composi¬ 
tion  has  been  played  at  every  West 
Point  graduation  since. 

By  an  arrangement  between  the 
paymaster  General  of  the  Army  and 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy,  a  company  of  Infantry  was 
selected  as  the  basis  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  musicians  and  on  September  9, 
1821,  twenty  musicians  with  the  pay 
and  emoluments  of  musicians  in  the 
army  at  large  were  attached  to  the 
Corps  of  Cadets.  Each  cadet  was 
taxed  twenty-five  cents  a  month  in 
order  to  provide  extra  compensation 
for  the  musicians.  This  was  further 
supplemented  by  additional  payments 
from  the  Military  Academy  Post  Fund. 
The  money  thus  acquired  varied  from 
two  to  seven  dollars  a  month  for  each 
musician. 


An  1843  Drum  Major 
The  following  extracts  from  the  rec¬ 
ords  already  referred  to  are  interest¬ 
ing  since  they  describe  specifically  the 
pay  for  certain  musical  duty  of  the  | 
period :  | 

“George  Stephenson  re-enlisted  on  I 
the  twenty-seventh  of  August  1843  for  I 
three  years.  While  he  acts  as  drum-  i 

major  he  is  to  receive  the  pay  of  a  j' 

principal  musician  of  Infantry.  He  is 
at  all  times,  when  he  does  not  carry 
the  staff,  to  play  on  his  instrument. 

If  reduced  on  account  of  misconduct, 
he  is  to  receive  but  eleven  dollars  ^ 
per  month,  but  if  reduced  for  other 
reasons  than  misconduct,  then  he  is 
to  receive  fourteen  dollars  per  month. 

C.  F.  Smith,  Adjutant,  Military  Aca¬ 
demy.”  L 

“Louis  Busse;  born  in  Hamburg,  | 
enlisted  April  26,  1843,  is  to  receive  { 
eight  dollars  per  month.  As  soon  as 
he  beats  the  large  drum  as  well  as 
the  present  bass  drummer,  he  is  to  | 
receive  ten  dollars  per  month;  should 
he  be  called  to  play  upon  any  other 
instrument  in  the  band,  he  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  eleven  dollars  per  month.  Irvin  i 
McDowell,  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant.” 

Couldn’t  Wake  Up  Lincoln 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  seeking 
the  advice  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott, 
visited  the  Academy  in  1862  and  was 
quartered  in  the  Post  Hotel.  The 
Band  was  ordered  to  the  hotel  grounds 
to  serenade  the  President.  “Altho  the 
music  was  sweet  and  delicately 
played,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  unwakeable 
by  any  noise  except  the  fall  of  Rich¬ 
mond”.  He  sleep  through  the  entire 
concert. 

There  is  no  comparison  in  either 
pay  or  instrumentation  between  the 
band  of  Richard  Willis  and  the  West 
Point  Band  of  today.  Its  organization 
comprises  twenty-one  Master  Ser¬ 
geants,  thirty-five  Technical  Sergeants 
and  fifty-five  Staff  Sergeants.  The 
Field  Music  is  a  detachment  of  forty- 
seven  men,  which,  although  it  has 
duties  of  its  own,  accompanies  the 
(Please  turn  to  page  42) 
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A  NEW  HOME  turned  out  to  be  e  dream  come  true  for  the  high  school  band  of  Panama  City,  Florida.  Above  is  the  front  view 
of  the  modern  band  building  which  now  houses  the  band.  The  structure  is  designed  for  producing  the  best  in  musical  performance. 


Panama  City  Gets 

a  NEW  BAND  BUILDING 


•  MUSIC  HAS  ALWAYS  PLAYED 
AN  IMPORTANT  PART  In  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens  in  this  fast -growing 
community  of  32,000  persons.  It  is 
through  the  interest,  cooperation 
and  whole-hearted  support  of  the 
citizens  that  the  Bay  County  High 
School  Band  has  made  its  way  to  the 
top  as  one  of  the  most  popular  musi¬ 
cal  organizations  in  Northwest  Flor¬ 
ida — and  perhaps  in  the  state. 

This  popularity  is  evidenced  by  the 
band’s  activities  and  record.  It  plays 
a  definite  part  in  high  school  activi¬ 
ties,  performances  at  football  games 
heading  the  list.  It  is  called  upon 
numerous  times  by  the  community 
and  by  other  cites  to  take  part  in 
celebrations  and  dedications.  Twice  It 


Organized  on  a  $63.17  shoestring, 
sentenced  to  years  of  practice 
in  a  chilly  gym  and  a  tin-rooied  shack, 
this  band  finally  got  a  home 
worthy  of  its  musicianship 


has  performed  at  inaugurations  of 
state  governors. 

The  band  also  has  a  splendid  record 
of  which  they  are  very  proud.  They 
have  placed  first  division  in  North¬ 
west  Florida  for  10  consecutve  years. 

A  Shoestring  Start 
The  band  was  organized  in  the 
summer  of  1937  by  Orin  Whitley,  who 
still  holds  the  position  of  director. 
Ten  members  composed  this  organiza¬ 
tion  which  was  faced  with  that  com¬ 
mon  problem  of  finances.  To  get  its 


start,  tag  day  was  held,  bringing  in 
a  total  of  3S3.71  for  the  purchase  of 
music  and  other  equipment.  Soon  the 
band  won  the  support  of  labor  unions, 
civic  clubs  and  businessmen  who  con¬ 
tributed  much  towards  this  worthy 
project.  Today,  these  same  citizens 
are  making  many  road  trips  possible 
by  their  financial  support. 

But  the  financial  problem  was  not 
the  only  one  encountered  by  this  or¬ 
ganization.  Where  to  meet?  Where 
to  practice?  This  presented  a  grave 
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Floor  Plan  Shows  Practical  Layout 
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denced  from  the  very  beginning  by 
the  interest  in  music  throughout  the 
schooi  and  the  community.  Facilities 
were  too  limited  for  the  large  number 
of  students  taking  an  active  part  in 
music.  For  10  years,  Orln  Whitley, 
director,  dreamed  and  planned  for  a 
music  building.  With  the  aid  of  the 
county  school  board  and  school  of¬ 
ficials,  the  “fight  was  on.” 

Since  a  cafeteria  was  badly  needed, 
blue-prints  were  drawn  up  to  combine 
the  cafeteria  with  the  music  building. 


very  often  left  shouting  when  the  band 
would  suddenly  stop. 

A  Sudden  Break 

In  the  midst  of  the  war,  however, 
the  band  got  a  break.  There  was  no 
“shop”  teacher  available  and  on  the 
campus  stood  an  old  empty  building. 
No  teacher — no  shop  classes — there¬ 
fore,  the  empty  building.  In  moved  the 
Bay  High  Band. 

This  little  tin-roof  building  was  quite 
an  improvement  although  a  visitor 
probably  would  not  think  so  unless  his 
ears  were  of  the  l)est  quality.  (That 
is,  able  to  undergo  the  sound  of  60  in¬ 
struments  blaring  forth  in  this  small 
structure.)  Other  classes  met  here 
also  but  it  was  not  too  long  before  the 
Bay  High  Band  would  be  making  its 
final  move. 

The  need  of  a  band  building  was  evi¬ 


problem  as  the  high  school  was  at  the 
point  of  over-flowing  due  to  the  influx 
of  students  caused  by  the  shipyard  and 
local  military  bases. 

The  Shivering  Years 

The  solution,  though  entirely  un¬ 
satisfactory,  was  the  gymnasium  —  a 
large  wooden  structure  which  con¬ 
tained  no  heating  facilities.  Each  win¬ 
ter  seemed  longer  and  colder,  but  each 
morning  this  eager  group  of  students 
could  be  heard  practicing  as  they  shiv¬ 
ered  on  the  bleachers  in  the  Bay  High 
gym.  Roped  off  in  the  uppermost  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  gym  was  the  equipment  with 
only  a  sign  "For  Band  Students  Only” 
as  protection. 

After  seven  winters  the  band  was 
given  room  23  in  the  school  building. 
The  teachers  with  classes  in  that 
vicinity  shouted  their  lessons  and  were 


By  diatiAhaw 


NERVE  CENTER  of  tko  modern  build- 
inq  it  the  dirocfor't  office,  which  het 
an  intercom  tytfem  for  ipeakinq  to 
any  part  of  the  buildinq.  Evarythinq 
needed  for  efficient  administration  it 
riqht  at  Director  Whitley’s  elbow. 


Hoad  of  Commercial  Dept, 
Bay  County  High  School 
Panama  City,  Florida 
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This  was  during  the  reign  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  and  three  times  the 
application  was  filed  with  the  state 
office.  Twice  it  was  rejected  on  the 
grounds  that  the  music  group  accom¬ 
modations  were  not  considered  a  ne¬ 
cessity.  Recommendations  were  made 
on  each  case  that  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  he  dropped  and  application  made 
only  for  the  cafeteria,  but  officials  and 
interested  school  patrons  contended 
that  the  music  department  was  “most 
essential"  to  the  building  of  citizen¬ 
ship  and  morale  and  the  request  for 
the  complete  building  as  planned,  was 
finally  granted.  The  “go-ahead"  signal 
was  given  in  January,  1947  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  the  same  year,  the  Bay  High 
Band  and  Glee  Cltib  moved  into  their 
new  “home”. 


Articles  in  SM  Helped  Director  Whitley 
Plan  His  New  Building 

HThe  new  building  has  long  been  a 
dream  of  Orin  Whitley’s.  Many  years 
ago  he  began  to  plan  the  building  he 
wanted. 

“For  the  past  10  years,”  says  Mr. 
Whiteley,  “I  have  kept  a  scrapbook  of 
articles  on  music  buildings  taken  from 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Ideas  from 
these  articles  plus  others  collected 
during  this  time  were  referred  to 
many  times  by  both  the  architect  and 

^myself  in  going  over  details  for  our 
music  building. 

“I  feel  that  this  scrapbook  of  ideas, 
taken  from  other  buildings  saved  us 
many  costly  mistakes  in  building  con¬ 
struction.  In  my  estimation,  the  great¬ 
est  single  source  of  information  re¬ 
garding  music  buildings  is  contained 
in  the  various  articles  published  in 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  and  It  was 
the  help  that  I  gained  from  these 
sources  that  prompted  me  to  pass 
along  our  ideas  and  to  hope  that  they 
might  be  beneflcial  to  others  planning 
building  construction.” 


Equipment  of  Rooms  and  Architect’s 
Specifications 


The  building,  a  one  story  structure 
of  brick  veneer,  covers  10,000  square 
feet  and  cost  $95,000.  It  includes  two 
large  rehearsal  rooms  for  band  and 
glee  club,  storage  rooms,  seven  sound¬ 
proof  practice  rooms,  a  music  library, 
radio  room,  and  office. 

'The  hand  room  is  arranged  on  four 
risers  with  a  rise  of  8  inches  and  a 
depth  of  5  feet  for  all  risers  except 
the  back  one  which  is  wider  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  larger  instruments.  The 
face  of  each  riser  is  equipped  with  an 
electrical  outlet  and  also  an  outlet  for 


•  MR.  WHITLEY  has  directed  his 
Panama  City  Band  to  first  division 
honors  in  Northwest  Florida  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  past  ten  years.  A  fine  ad¬ 
ministrator,  he  was  recently  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Florida  Bandmasters 
Association. 


chestra  stands.  Instrument  cabinets 
line  the  front  of  the  room. 

The  glee  club  room  has  three  8  inch 
risers.  These  risers  also  contain  out¬ 
lets  for  both  microphone  and  electric 
current.  This  room  is  equipped  with 
cabinets  in  one  end  for  the  storage  of 
robes,  music,  and  other  glee  club 
equipment. 

Library 


storage.  They  open  onto  loading  plat¬ 
forms  which  adjoin  the  street. 

Practice  Rooms 

Room  number'  1  is  a  combination 
practice  and  reading  room  and  con¬ 
tains,  in  addition  to  the  other  equip¬ 
ment,  a  large  table  on  which  current 
issues  of  several  magazines,  including 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  are  found. 

In  practice  room  number  2  there  is  a 
Stroboconn,  an  instrument  designed  to 
help  eliminate  errors  in  intonation. 
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The  library  contains  filing  cabinets, 
sorting  rack,  and  a  work  table  which 
facilitates  the  handling  and  storage  of 
the  music  library.  Several  innova¬ 
tions  are  included  which  reduce  to  the 
minimum  the  work  of  the  librarians. 
The  sorting  rack  which  folds  flat 
against  the  wall  when  not  in  use,  pulls 
out  to  form  a  rack  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  "U”.  This  feature  makes  it 
possible  to  handle  music  with  a  min¬ 
imum  number  of  footsteps.  All  music 
is  filed  in  legal  sized  filing  cabinets 
and  is  cross-indexed  by  title,  composer 
and  character. 
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REHEARSAL  ROOMS  sr*  scoustical- 
ly  daiiqnad  and  connactad  by  tha 
intarcom  tytfam  to  tha  diraetor's 
offica.  Among  facilitia*  includad  in 
tha  wing  ara  piano,  strobotcopa,  and 
chain  and  stands  for  ansambla  as 
wall  as  solo  practice  during  school. 


Uniform  Storage 


The  uniform  s  t  o  ra  g  e  room  is 
equipped  to  handle  150  uniforms  to¬ 
gether  with  caps  and  other  acces¬ 
sories.  This  room  is  air-tight  which 
enables  it  to  be  easily  fumigated  for 
the  prevention  of  moths.  Two  of  the 
practice  rooms  are  located  at  the  rear 
of  the  bandroom  and  are  also  used  for 


RADIO  ROOM  makas  it  possibla  for 
tha  band  to  broadcast  by  ramota 
control  ovar  tha  local  radio  station. 
Abovo  is  tha  sound  onginaar’s  aquip- 
mant.  Glass  panels  saparato  tha 
room  from  tha  band  and  glao  club 
rooms,  and  a  tapa  racordar  Is  pro- 
vidad  to  chock  numbon  bafora  broad¬ 
casting  and  to  iron  out  minor  flaws. 


a  microphone.  These  risers  are  made 
of  bard  wood  finished  natural,  with 
floor  seal,  which  stands  up  best  in  a 
community  with  sandy  soil.  This  re¬ 
hearsal  room  is  equipped  with  metal 
folding  chairs  and  heavy  duty  or- 
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Practice  room  number  7  is  equipped 
with  a  piano,  music  stands  and  chairs 
for  the  use  of  small  ensembles,  both 
instrumental  and  vocal.  The  other 
practice  rooms  contain  chairs,  music 
stands  and  small  book  shelves,  and 
house  the  various  instrumental  meth¬ 
ods  used. 

Radio  Room 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  installa¬ 
tion  in  the  building  is  the  radio  room 
which  has  glass  panels  adjoined  to 
both  the  band  and  glee  club  room.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  room  is  equipment  used 
in  broadcasting  by  remote  control 
through  the  local  radio  station.  A  tape 
recorder  makes  it  possible  to  study 
numbers  that  are  being  prepared  for 
concert  or  broadcast. 

The  room  also  contains  two  phono¬ 
graph  turn-tables  designed  to  play  all 
records  including  the  16  inch  transcrip¬ 
tions  from  the  radio  station.  There  is 
also  a  radio  with  F  M  and  A  M  bands. 
This  equipment  may  be  used  through 
the  speakers  installed  in  every  room 
in  the  building. 

Intercom  8ys:em 

The  office  is  equipped  with  a  wall- 
safe,  and  an  intercommunication  sys¬ 
tem.  This  system  enables  the  director 
to  direct  the  programs  of  any  part  of 
the  building  and  to  listen  or  talk  to 
any  room  in  the  building.  This  inter¬ 
communication  system  is  connected 
with  a  system  used  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  school  and  makes  an¬ 
nouncements  from  the  principal's  of¬ 
fice  available  for  this  building. 

There  are  clocks  in  the  office,  band- 
room,  and  glee  club  room  which  are 
synchronized  with  the  master  clock  in 
the  main  office.  These  clocks  are 
placed  in  the  back  of  the  rooms  where 
the  director  may  easily  see  them. 

Ample  toilet  facilities  for  both  girls 
and  boys  are  conveniently  located  off 
the  lobby.  These  toilets  have  tile 
floors  and  plaster  walls. 

The  lobby  also  contains  drinking 
fountains,  a  large  bulletin  board,  and 
a  trophy  cabinet  where  all  music 
awards  are  placed. 

Lighting 

The  building  is  lighted  throughout 
with  fluorescent  lighting  fixtures  with 
the  minimum  of  35  foot  candles  and  a 
maximum  of  50  foot  candles  in  each 
room. 


OLD  BUILDING  it  thown  in  th*  fop 
photo  of  fho  loft.  Tho  inferior  of  fhii 
tin-roofod  tfrucfuro  it  thown  in  fho 
middio  picfuro.  Thit  building,  for- 
morly  utod  at  a  thop,  houtad  fha 
band  until  fha  naw  building  wat  fin- 
ithad.  Onca  tfarfad,  contfrucfion  on 
fho  naw  building  wont  rapidly.  Balow 
laff  it  a  viaw  of  fho  back  of  fha  naw 
building  in  procott  of  contfrucfion. 


Off  with  the  old... 
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All  windows  are  equipped  with  Vene¬ 
tian  blinds. 

Heating 

The  building  is  heated  by  a  butane 
gas  system  and  individual  Panel  Ray 
wall  heaters  in  each  room  which  are 
controlled  by  therihostats.  The  band- 
room  is  heated  with  a  large  gas  unit 
heater  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
and  is  cooled  by  two  large  exhaust 
fans. 

The  floers  of  the  building  are  of 
dark  green  asphalt  tile.  The  walls  are 
plaster  and  accoustical  board,  flnished 
in  light  shades  of  yellow,  green,  and 
gray. 

Construction  Detaiis 

The  construction  of  all  outside  walls 
is  concrete  brick  '^eneer  with  a  1-incb 
air  space  backed  oy  12  inch  concrete 
blocks.  On  the  inside  this  is  firred 
with  4  inch  strips  on  which  the  Arm¬ 
strong  cork  accoustical  board  is  ap¬ 
plied.  All  ceiling  beams  are  steel  pre¬ 
fabricated  girders  and  all  ceilings  are 
insulated  with  four  inches  of  rock 
wool. 

Bay  County  High  School  is  indeed 
proud  of  its  new  music  building.  The 
citzens  of  the  community  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Bay  High,  as  well  as  the 
music  students,  share  in  this  feeling 
of  pride.  This  is  a  big  step  forward 
in  the  music  program  of  Bay  County. 

Civic  Ciubs  Cooperate 

The  Panama  City  Pilot  Club  has 
undertaken  for  their  project  this  year, 
the  beautification  of  the  grounds 
around  the  music  building. 

Each  practice  room  in  the  music 
building  is  to  be  completely  outfitted 
by  a  local  civic  club  and  that  room 
will  be  named  after  said  club  and  will 
contain,  in  addition  to  the  equipment 
stated  elsewhere  in  this  article,  a 
plaque  of  the  donor. 

Officials  and  members  of  the 
County  School  Board  who  did  so  much 
towards  making  the  project  a  success 
are  J.  T.  Kelley,  Principal;  Merritt 
Brown,  County  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction;  Brown  Howell,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board;  and  J.  Mowat  and 
H.  J.  Rutherford,  members  of  the 
board.  Clyde  Pearson  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  was  the  architect. 


BAND  ROOM,  in  top  photo  at  right, 
providoi  comfortablo  Mating,  fina 
acoustics  and  mika  outlets  in  aach 
riMr.  Middia  photo  shows  sama  viaw 
oi  band  room  during  construction. 
Cornar  is  partitionad  to  provida  stor> 
aga  spaca.  Lowar  photo  shows  raar 
viaw  of  tha  complatad  building.  Prac- 
tica  rooms  ara  on  tha  laft,  band  room 
in  cantar.  Nota  loading  platforms. 


On  with  the  new! 


The  Musician’s  Workshop 


A  grab  bag  of  ideas 
for  you  who  dearly  love 
to  tinker  after  hours 

Take  Care  of  Your  Instrument 


By  Loren  N.  Cross 

Director  of  Music 
South  Kortright,  N.  Y. 

#  BETTER  KEEP THAT  INSTRU- 
MENT  in  playing  condition.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  of  any  value  to  anyone  if 
it  is  laid  up  for  repairs.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  of  your  time  each  week  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  bills  and  will  enable  you 
to  make  real  progress. 

Have  you  ever  been  the  official 
“tuner-upper”  for  the  band?  Do  all 
of  the  others  tune  to  your  instrument 
because  yours  cannot  be  tuned?  Did 
you  get  your  slide  in  the  proper  place 
in  September  and  allow  it  to  “freeze” 
there?  What  is  going  to  happen  when 
you  go  to  the  Spring  Festival  .  .  . 
perhaps  the  piano  there  will  not  be 
the  same  as  in  your  school?  I  am 
afraid  that  the  Judge  will  not  have 
much  sympathy.  Five  minutes  of 
your  time  spent  in  rubbing  a  little 
vaseline  on  your  slide  last  September 
may  be  the  means  of  your  being  able 
to  get  in  tune  in  June. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions: 

Your  slides  (brass  instruments  ex¬ 
cept  trombone)  collect  moisture  and 
dirt.  Clean  them  regularly.  Remove 
them,  wipe  them  thoroughly,  and  ap¬ 
ply  vaseline  evenly  before  replacing. 
If  you  try  to  remove  a  slide  that  has 
“frozen  fast”  you  are  likely  to  injure 
your  instrument  or  pull  it  out  of  line. 
If  you  heat  it  you  are  liable  to  burn 
off  the  lacquer.  Have  an  expert  start 
any  stuck  slides  and  after  that  look 
after  your  horn. 

Don’t  be  stingy  with  your  oil  or 
afraid  to  run  a  soft,  lintless  cloth 
through  the  chambers  of  your  instru¬ 
ment.  This  will  remove  any  foreign 
substance  that  may  have  lodged  there. 

Trombone  players  should  invest  a 
few  cents  in  a  cleaner  for  their  tubes. 


Due  to  the  clearance  between  slide 
and  tube,  more  foreign  matter  collects 
than  in  the  other  instruments.  The 
author  cares  not  whether  you  use  oil 
or  cold  cream  on  your  slide.  With 
a  cold  cream  application  you  will  find 
that  you  need  only  a  small  bottle  of 
water  (perfume  atomizer  is  good)  to 
loosen  up  any  sticky  places.  The 
knack  of  applying  the  cold  cream  does 
not  come  at  once  but  if  you  try  it  a 
few  times  you  should  work  up  a  splen¬ 
did  smooth  action. 

Do  not  use  cold  cream  on  valves. 
There  is  not  enough  clearance  for  it. 

For  the  reed  players:  I  wonder  how 
many  have  a  pencil  oiler.  Those  little 
cracks  that  you  And  next  to  the  pivot 
screws  are  wonderful  pieces  for  dust 
to  collect.  Why  not  drop  a  tiny 
amount  of  oil  on  these  screws  once 
each  week  or  so? 

Teachers  go  frantic  because  stu¬ 
dents  bring  clarinets  with  broken  cork 
to  repair.  There  is  nq  excuse  for  this. 
A  15c  can  of  cork  grease  will  do  the 


By  Marshall  Howenstein 

Director  of  Instrumental  Music 
West  Lafayette,  Indiana 

•  OUR  SCHOOL  IS  SMALL,  an 
like  most  small  schools  we  are  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  lack  of  flnances  to  do 
some  of  the  extra  things  we  would 
like  to  do. 

This  year  we  wanted  to  light  the 
band  for  our  night  football  games,  but 
we  stopped  short  when  we  were  told 
that  we  couldn’t  do  it  for  less  than 
fifty  dollars,  and  that  amount  of 
money  for  Just  a  stunt  by  the  band 
was  out  of  the  question. 


trick.  The  average  student  will  never 
have  any  trouble  with  his  reed  instru¬ 
ment  Joints  if  he  uses  cork  grease 
once  every  couple  of  weeks  .  .  .  unless 
he  gives  it  unusually  hard  treatment. 

If  you  happen  to  be  the  happy  owner 
of  a  wooden  clarinet,  make  sure  that 
you  run  a  turkey  feather  through  the 
barrel  every  month.  The  feather 
should  be  saturated  with  linseed  oil. 
Unless  you  want  to  end  up  with  a 
broken  down  instrument  of  little  value 
to  you  or  any  one,  some  simple  pre¬ 
cautions  and  care  must  be  taken. 

Students  should  be  instructed  never 
to  bend  a  key  on  any  instrument. 
This  is  important.  Most  instrument 
keys  are  made  of  soft  metal.  If  you 
notice  a  leak  or  a  pad  out  of  place, 
take  it  to  your  instructor.  Don’t  fix 
it  yourself.  In  most  cases  you  would 
injure  rather  than  repair  your  instru¬ 
ment. 

If  the  instrument  is  damaged  be¬ 
yond  the  repair  of  your  teacher  either 
send  it  to  the  factory  or  to  a  reputa¬ 
ble  repair  man.  There  are  many  re¬ 
pair  shops  but,  if  you  have  the  time, 
very  few  will  repair  it  as  well  as  the 
company  men  who  manufactured  it. 

As  a  last  reminder:  take  care  of 
your  horn  and  some  day  it  may  take 
care  of  you.  Regardless  of  price,  no 
horn  is  of  value  unless  it  is  in  a  play¬ 
ing  condition. 

(From  the  New  York  School  Music  News.) 


The  band  members  were  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  idea,  but  they  were 
not  in  favor  of  “chipping  in  a  buck 
apiece”  for  lights.  They  wouldn’t 
mind  a  quarter  if  they  had  to  pay 
for  It,  but  a  dollar — NEVEHl! 

Well,  if  the  band  were  to  be  lighted, 
it  had  to  be  done  cheaply,  so  we  de¬ 
termined  to  put  our  minds  to  work 
on  it. 

The  director,  the  drum  major;  and 
the  captain  of  the  band  set  them¬ 
selves  to  the  task,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  week  some  ideas  began  to 
take  shape.  By  the  time  the  second 
football  game  was  played  the  band 


Make  Your  Own  Cap  Lights 


was  not  only  lighted,  but  it  was 
lighted  in  colors,  and  for  a  mere 
twenty  cents  per  person!  The  fans 
in  the  bleachers  were  thrilled  when 
they  saw  us  form  the  American  flag 
on  the  fleld  in  the  dark  to  play  the 
National  Anthem. 

Our  plan  has  worked  out  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  I  can’t  resist  passing  on 
the  idea  to  others  who  might  And 
themselves  in  a  similar  situation.  The 
fun  we  had  making  our  own  lights  re¬ 
paid  us  many  times  for  the  effort 
spent. 

The  lights  are  simplicity  in  them¬ 
selves  and  any  school  should  be  able 
to  find  the  necessary  material  to  make 
them. 

Equipment  for  each  light:  1  size 
AA  pen  light  cell,  1  one  and  one-tenth 
volt  pen  light  bulb,  1  large  size  paper 
clip,  1  bobby  pin,  1  roll  ^  inch  scotch 
tape,  a  small  pair  of  pliers. 


A  B 


How  to  Make  Them 

Straighten  the  paper  clip  with  the 
pliers  so  that  you  will  have  a  straight 
piece  of  wire. 

Bend  the  paper  clip  around  the 
base  of  the  light  bulk  to  form  a  loop 
that  will  exactly  fit  into  the  grooves. 
(Diagram  A) 

Now  with  the  pliers  bend  the  ends 
of  the  wire  at  right  angles  with  the 
loop  at  points  x  and  y. 

Remove  the  paper  covering  from 
the  battery. 

Screw  the  light  bulg  into  the  wire 
loop  and  attach  it  to  the  battery  with 
strips  of  scotch  tape.  (Diagram  B) 

Slip  the  bobby  pin  underneath  the 
tape  next  to  one  of  the  wires  and 
the  light  is  ready  to  use. 

The  bobby  pin  works  perfectly  in 
attaching  the  light  to  overseas  caps 
and  military  hats.  Ours  are  military 


Stringed  Instrument  Repairs 
That  You  Can  Make 

By  Raymond  Cheek 

Director  of  Music 
Courtland,  Calif. 


The  Unglued  Violin 


•  MANY  YOUNG  MUSIC  TEACH¬ 
ERS  And  after  graduating  from  school 
that  a  very  necessary  part  of  their 
education  has  been  neglected  which  is 
a  very  necessary  part  of  teaching.  I 
refer  to  the  care  and  repair  of  instru¬ 
ments. 

Every  teacher  should  know  how  to 
instruct  the  student  in  the  proper  care 
of  the  instrument  and  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  make  minor  repairs 
and  save  the  time  and  effort  of  taking 
the  instrument  to  the  busy  shop  where 
it  may  stay  for  several  days  out  of 
use.  Most  instrumental  teachers  are 
naturally  mechanically  minded  and  can 
have  a  lot  of  enjoyment  in  making 
these  repairs — if  they  know  how. 

I  And  violin  making  is  an  excellent 
hobby  but  requires  lots  of  patience.  Of 
course  no  amateur  should  ever  tinker 
with  a  rare  or  expensive  instrument, 
as  that  job  should  he  assigned  only  to 
an  expert  repair  man. 

A  very  common  occurence  is  the  un¬ 
glued  Belly  or  Back  of  the  violin.  This 
may  be  caused  by  a  fall  or  from  the 
heat  of  the  hand  or  chin,  or  from  poor 
glue.  It  is  most  easily  detected  by 
tapping  around  the  rim  of  the  violin 
with  the  Anger  and  listening  carefully 


to  the  “Clap  clap”  sound. 

To  repair  the  unglued  portion,  take 
a  thin  knife  or  razor  blade  and  thrust 
it  between  the  unglued  portion  of  the 
ribs.  Carefully  scrape  out  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  old  glue  without  spread¬ 
ing  the  crack  or  cutting  the  wood. 

Now  proceed  to  put  a  good  grade  of 
glue  on  your  knife  and  work  it  into 
the  open  space.  Be  sure  to  use  plenty 
of  glue  and  then  let  it  set  for  a  few 
minutes  before  clamping. 

Next  take  a  suflicient  number  of 
small  wood  or  iron  clamps  and  protect 
the  violin  from  them  with  small  pieces 
of  soft  wood  placed  between  the 
clamps  and  the  violin.  Force  the  rib 
into  proper  place  if  it  has  warped,  and 
then  clamp  and  leave  from  twelve 
hours  to  one  day. 

Take  a  cloth  dampened  in  warm 
water  and  carefully  wipe  off  all  super¬ 
fluous  glue  before  it  drys,  as  it  will 
spoil  the  varnish. 

If  no  clamps  are  available,  an  ordi¬ 
nary  chin  rest  can  be  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  clamp  by  moving  it 
to  the  section  being  repaired  and  put¬ 
ting  it  on  as  tight  as  necessary. 

(Next  month  Mr.  Cheek  writea  on  “Fit¬ 
ting  and  Adfuating  the  Bridge.”) 


hats,  and  we  fasten  them  to  the  orna¬ 
ment.  A  little  ingenuity  will  help 
you  work  out  a  way  to  attach  them 
to  other  styles  of  hats. 

In  coloring  the  bulbs  we  used  red 
and  blue  flngernail  polish.  The  colors 
can  be  quickly  changed  with  polish 
remover. 

Our  Majorettes  put  a  white  light  on 
one  end  of  their  batons  and  a  red 
light  on  the  other.  It  was  a  very 
pretty  sight  to  see  the  two  colors 
combination  spinning  in  the  dark. 
The  Drum  Major  carried  two  lights 
on  his  baton.  The  lights  were  fas¬ 
tened  on  with  scotch  tape. 

In  spite  of  their  small  size  the 
lights  are  very  sturdy  and,  with  fresh 
batteries,  they  should  last  an  ordinary 
season  of  games. 


WHAT'S  YOUR 
BIG  IDEA? 

Unlock  that  big  idea  you've 
been  hoarding  and  let  us  put  it 
into  circulation. 

There  are  thousands  of  instru¬ 
mental  tinkers  just  like  you — and, 
like  you,  they're  always  delighted 
to  get  new  ideas  for  money-saving 
repairs  and  projects.  Write  up 
your  pet  idea  and  send  it  to  the 
SM  todayl 
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COMPANY  FRONT  !i  «n  !mpr«u!v«  indoor  formation.  Abova  it  fha 
top-notch  9irli  drum  corps  of  CofFayvilla,  Kansas,  Harvay  Lawit,  diractor. 


Here  are  ideas  galore 

tor  snappier  indoor  periormances 


The  Basketball  Band 

—  (xfhaL  CL  J’loiA.  Shojv! 


•  18  THE  BASKETBALL  BAND 
SHOW  A  BIG  DATE  on  your  band’s 
calendar?  Or  is  it  Just  another  per¬ 
formance  you  have  to  struggle  through 
somehow  with  a  few  warmed-over 
routines  from  last  year? 

Sportswise,  basketball  has  zoomed 
like  a  rocket  in  the  past  few  years. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  it  tops 
football  as  a  crowd-getter.  And,  in¬ 
evitably,  the  band  has  become  part  of 
the  show. 

But  too  often  the  basketball  band 
has  been  treated  like  a  second  cousin 
of  the  football  band,  pushed  out  on 
the  floor  to  do  any  old  thing  to  flil  in 
time  until  the  half  ia  over.  However, 
with  the  increasing  popularity  of 


basketball  everywhere,  many  band  di¬ 
rectors  are  discovering  and  applying 
new  techniques  to  their  indoor  per¬ 
formances,  and  finding  that  it  pays 
off. 

The  advantages  of  the  basketball 
over  the  football  band  are  many.  The 
climate  inside  a  gym  is  much  more 
conducive  to  effective  showmanship 
than  the  dreary  chill  of  a  football  field 
in  November.  The  crowd  is  more  com¬ 
pact,  the  presentation  more  intimate. 
Better  acoustics  and  warm  instru¬ 
ments  help  the  band  indoors. 

By  the  same  token,  basketball  shows 
call  for  more  precise  drilling  and 
playing,  snappier  routines  and  better 
discipline  on  the  part  of  the  individual 


band  member.  A  sour  note  or  a  false 
step  that  might  be  lost  on  a  gridiron 
becomes  a  glaring  mistake  in  the  close 
quarters  of  a  gym. 

Bands  Get  Crowds 
But  in  basketball  shows,  as  in 
football,  the  pulling  power  of  the  band 
remains  a  potent  factor  in  the  at¬ 
tendance  figures.  The  public  has  come 
to  expect  band  entertainment  along 
with  the  game.  Figures  from  many 
schools  show  conclusively  that,  when 
the  band  does  not  appear,  basketball 
attendance  may  drop  as  much  as  60% ! 
It  is  up  to  the  band  director  and  bis 
students  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  powerful  influence  they 
wield. 


There  is  always  a  great  demand  tor 
new  ideas  to  use  in  band  presenta¬ 
tions.  Here  is  a  brief  round-up  of 
ideas  and  comments  on  the  basket¬ 
ball  band  fro;n  directors  who  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  techniques  for  in¬ 
door  performance  and  tested  their 
ideas  before  the  public.  Their  ex¬ 
periences  should  be  of  help  to  other 
alert  bandmasters  and  students  who 
are  interested  in  putting  their  best 
foot  forward  when  they  step  out  on 
the  hard  court. 

Band  Show  Ideas 

Basketball  is  red-hot  on  the  Kansas 
prairies.  And  band  directors  have  to 
match  the  pace.  Harvey  R.  Lewis,  in¬ 
strumental  director  of  the  Ootfesrville, 
Kas.,  high  school,  is  by  way  of  being 
a  past  master  at  presenting  crowd¬ 
pleasing  band  shows  to  the  basketball 
fans. 

The  girls  Tornado  Drum  Corps  is  a 
championship  outfit  that  specializes  in 
clockwork  drills.  Their  reputation 
and  their  medals  have  won  them  fame 
throughout  the  state.  Their  close  or¬ 
der  drills  are  particularly  effective  at 
basketball  games,  but,  warns  Direc¬ 
tor  Lewis,  complex  maneuvers  cannot 
be  achieved  without  the  basis  of  good 
marching  and  drill  work.  “It  is  im¬ 
possible,”  he  says,  “  to  teach  a  band 
to  waltz  or  square  dance  If  they 
haven't  learned  the  fundamentals.” 

Keep  the  band  small,  says  Lewis, 
and  he  is  backed  up  by  other  success¬ 
ful  band  men,  including  J.  J.  Weigand 
of  Lawrence,  Kas.,  and  Loren  N.  Crofts 
of  South  Kortright,  N.  Y.  A  band  five 
rows  by  six  deep  is  about  maximum. 

Remember,  you’re  playing  Indoors, 
and  that  makes  a  big  difference.  Get 
to  know  the  acoustics  of  the  gym  .  .  . 
echoes  are  sometimes  tricky.  The 
band  doesn’t  have  to  blow  its  lungs 
out  to  be  heard  indoors.  Drummers 
especially  should  watch  the  loudness 
of  their  beat.  “And  woodwind  pass¬ 
ages  go  better  because  they’re  not  lost 
in  the  breeze,”  says  Lewis.  “A  sing¬ 
ing  band  is  also  much  more  effective 
indoors.” 

Never  a  dull  moment  should  be  the 
guiding  rule  in  preparing  a  presen¬ 
tation.  "Once  jrou’re  out  on  the  fioor,” 
says  Director  Cross,  “keep  moving.  If 
the  pace  is  allowed  to  lag,  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  goes  down  right  with  it.” 

Skits  and  Novelties 
Skits  and  stunts  are  swell  indoors! 
Says  J.  J.  Weigand,  "...  a  theme 
should  be  selected  and  carried  out. 
Costuming  of  the  pep  band  will  add 
color  to  the  affair.”  (The  front  cover 
of  this  issue  shows  Mr.  Weigand’s  pep 
band  costumed  for  a  circus  stunt.) 

"Last  year,”  says  Weigand,  “we  pre¬ 
sented  a  roller  skating  act,  a  rope 
jumping  act  and  a  bicycle  act  during 
basketball  games.  It  is  important  to 


remember,  however,  that  the  band 
should  take  great  care  in  preparing 
their  music.  If  it  is  poorly  performed 
the  skit  will  fall  fiat.” 

Turn  out  the  lightsi  The  South 
Kortright,  N.  T.,  band  has  achieved 
some  spectacular  etfects  with  lighted 
batons  and  caps  in  a  darkened  gym. 
The  band  wears  phosphorescent  cap 
covers,  framing  their  top  twlrler 
whose  skill  with  a  lighted  baton  has 
become  locally  famous. 

Attendance  at  South  Kortright 
basketball  games  has  Jumped  40% 


ATTENDANCE  jumped  40ye  whan  tha 
South  Kortright,  N.  Y.,  band  and 
star  twirlar  Haian  Maria  King  and 
har  lighted  baton  routine  became  a 
featured  attraction  of  the  school's 
band  shows  at  basketball  games. 

over  the  days  when  there  were  no 
band  performances. 

Audience  Participation 
Let  the  audience  in  on  the  fun!  At 
basketball  games  the  audience  is  al¬ 
most  right  down  on  the  floor  with  you. 
Popular  songs  and  novelties  can’t  fail 
to  get  a  good  response,  and  the 
crowd  always  loves  it. 

Are  you  giving  your  solists  a  break? 
Featured  soloists  or  sections  stepping 
out  in  front  of  the  band  invariably  get 
a  good  audience  response.  Reports 
Director  Lewis:  “Our  basketball 
audiences  get  as  quiet  as  a  concert 
audience  when  a  soloist  stands  up  to 
play.” 

Use  novelties  and  swing!  Some  sug¬ 
gested  numbers  are  “Gremlin  Ball,” 
"Steppln’  Out”  in  the  Yoder  Pep  Band 
Book,  “Dixieland  Bridge”,  “Boogie 
Woogle  Bugle  Boy”,  the  “America 
Swings”  Band  Book,  "Auditorium 
Session.” 

Play  during  the  game,  not  Just 
at  halftime.  Weigand  says,  “In  my 
years  of  experience  playing  for  high 
school  games,  the  players  have  very 


frequently  asked  me  to  pay  more  dur¬ 
ing  the  game,  as  fast,  exhilarating 
music  seems  to  help  them  in  playing 
the  game.  (Officials  sometimes  dis¬ 
agreed.)” 

It’s  a  fact  that  music  steps  up  the 
game  tempo,  and  spectators  like  it 
as  well  as  the  players.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Weigand’s  junior  high  band  is  the 
official  band  of  the  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
Civic  League  and  plays  at  all  their 
games.  At  the  one  or  two  games 
where  the  band  was  unable  to  appear 
last  year,  attendance  dropped  notice¬ 
ably  and,  says  Weigand,  “I  had  num¬ 
erous  requests  from  players  and 
townspeople  to  be  certain  to  have  the 
band  at  the  next  game  as  the  pep 
and  enthusiasm  were  sadly  lacking 
when  the  band  was  not  there.” 

Chorded  Cheers 

Chord  the  cheers.  Loren  Cross  has 
worked  out  several  chords  and 
rhythms  to'  fit  the  South  Kortright 
school  cheers.  It  peps  up  the  cheer¬ 
ing  and  gives  the  band  a  chance  for 
some  impromptu  fun.  Many  big  col¬ 
lege  bands  are  currently  using  this 
idea  successfully. 

Keep  the  band  together.  The  seat¬ 
ing  problem  of  the  band  is  seldom 
satisfactory.  Many  times  the  bands¬ 
men  have  to  wedge  in  anywhere  until 
it’s  time  for  a  performance.  This 
often  leaves  the  director  counting 
noses  with  cne  eye  on  the  clock,  won¬ 
dering  if  that  solo  cornetist  will  make 
it  down  from  the  balcony  in  time.  Mr. 
Cross  came  up  with  a  solution  this 
year — knockdown  bleachers  set  up  for 
the  band  alone. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  ideas 
available  to  alert  directors  in  making 
the  most  out  of  the  pep  band.  A 
snappy,  colorful  and  original  per¬ 
formance  by  the  basketball  band  will 
win  a  host  of  new  followers  for  the 
band  and  should  help  solidify  its  finan¬ 
cial  support. 

Money  Matters 

But,  like  the  football  band,  basket¬ 
ball  bands  are  still  far 'from  a  really 
satisfactory  financial  arrangement  in 
their  partnership  with  the  team.  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  reported  last 
September  that  more  than  60%  of  all 
high  school  football  bands  received  no 
part  of  the  athletic  receipts  they  help 
to  earn.  Basketball  bands  are  in  a 
similar  plight. 

But,  there  are  encouraging  signs 
throughout  the  country  that  more  and 
more  administrators — and  even  some 
coachee — are  recognizing  the  tremend¬ 
ous  drawing  power  of  the  band,  and 
the  money  problem  that  every  bandv 
faces.  Perhaps  in  the  not  too  far  dis¬ 
tant  future  every  band  and  every 
bandmaster  will  be  amply  rewarded 
for  their  part  in  putting  on  the  big 
show. 


Ideas  for  Majorettes 


VARIETY  Can  Spark 

Your  Twirling  Shows 


•  HERE  ARE  SOME  STUNTS  and 
special  effects  which  proved  very  ef¬ 
fective  in  outdoor  performances  by 
the  Moundsvllle  High  School  Band  last 
season,  and  which  could  he  easily 
adapted  to  indoor  performance. 

The  Trojan  Booster  Club  of  Mounds- 
ville  High  hired  me  last  season  to 
train  majorettes  and  cheerleaders,  and 
to  work  with  these  groups  in  present¬ 
ing  something  new  and  different  in 
the  way  of  special  effects.  The  ideas 
given  here  have  all  been  tested  in 
performance  and  have  been  very  well 
received. 

Twirling  is  highly  effective  when 
combined  with  acrobatics.  A  girl  with 
training  and  talent  in  this  line  can 


achieve  a  splendid  performance  with 
some  intesive  practice. 

Here  are  some  acrobatic  tricks  for 
twlrlers  which  we  have  used  success¬ 
fully: 

1.  Back  bend,  using  a  twirl,  flat 
wrist  twirl,  flgure  eight,  spin,  cart¬ 
wheel  with  the  baton. 

2.  Cartwheel  or  walk  over  holding 
the  baton  in  both  hands  with  the  fer¬ 
rule  end  being  placed  on  the  floor  as 
the  acrobatic  stunt  is  performed. 

3.  Split  using  any  kind  of  twirl.  A 
throw  of  the  baton  into  the  air  while 
in  a  split  is  even  more  spectacular. 

4.  For  an  effective  finish  for  four 
or  five  girls,  have  girls  stand  in  a  circle 
facing  inward.  Join  left  hands  with 


*  ‘  m 

AN  EFFECTIVE  night  formation  is  providad  by  majorattas  doing  a  two-baton  routina 
whila  tha  Drum  Major  twirls  an  illuminatad  baton  whila  tha  lights  ara  switchad  off. 


the  baton  in  the  right  hand  high  over 
head.  E>o  a  slight  back  bend  and 
twirl  the  baton  while  in  bended  posi¬ 
tion. 

Streamer  Batons 

Secondly,  the  use  of  a  streamer 
baton  (see  cut)  will  add  a  little  vari¬ 
ety.  The  streamers  may  be  the  school 
colors  or  if  the  music  is  of  a  military 
nature,  the  streamers  may  be  red, 
white,  and  blue.  Movements  such  as 
flgure  eight,  2-hand  spin,  pass  around 
back,  pass  under  leg,  and  throws  give 
a  pleasing  effect. 

Night  Routines 

For  a  night  game  under  lights,  ma¬ 
jorettes  twirling  two  batons  climaxed 
by  the  Drum  Major  twirling  an  illumi¬ 
nated  baton  proves  quite  effective. 
(See  cut)  The  formation  is: 

X  X  X  X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X  X  X  X 


DM 


(X  =r  Band  Members:  •  =  Majoret¬ 
tes:  DM  =  Drum  Major.) 


The  Majorettes  twirling  a  baton  in 
each  hand  do  a  routine  consisting  of 
flat  wrist  twirl,  flgure  eight,  over  the 
shoulder,  and  spins.  The  Held  lights 
are  then  switched  off  and  the  Drum 
Major,  who  has  been  standing  at  at¬ 
tention  during  the  Majorettes  routine, 
lights  the  illuminated  baton  and  twirls 
it. 


*y 

J'hienxji  Slack 

Special  Twirling  Instructor 
Moundsville  High  School 
Wheeling.  West  Virginia 
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Is  Ellensburg's  100-Member 
Twirling  Club  Nation's  Largest? 


EUenaburg,  Wit. — The  flght’s  on!  The 
title  is  at  stake !  And,  until  some  new 
chaUengers  come  along,  the  Ellenshurg 
Twirling  Club  predicts  that  they  will  walk 
away  with  the  champtonshlp  as  "The 
World's  Largest  Twirling  <?lub." 

"Next  season,"  says  head  twirler  Don 
Powell,  “we're  going  well  over  our  mem¬ 
bership  mark  of  100.  If  there's  a  bigger 
club  anywhere  we'd  like  to  know  about  4t. 
But  we're  going  to  lay  claim  to  the  title 
until  we're  forced  to  take  a  back  seat." 

Powell,  who  conducted  the  Twlrlers  Club 
column  In  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  last 
year,  founded  the  Kllensburg  club  while 
star  baton  spinner  for  the  local  high  school 
band.  His  persistently  aggressive  efforts 
have  kept  the  organization  hitting  on  all 
eight  ever  since.  He  even  directed  the  club 
by  remote  control  while  serving  as  a  GI 
overseas. 

It's  a  dull  week  in  Kllensburg  when  Don 
doesn't  come  up  with  something  sensation¬ 
al  In  the  way  of  a  new  twirl,  formation  or 
a  membership  drive. 

He  even  has  his  club  appearing  on  the 
local  radio  station.  A  weekly  program  fea¬ 
tures  band  music  and  news  about  the 
Bllensburg  twirlers.  Currently  he's  eyeing 
television  as  a  "natural"  for  promoting 
interest  in  the  baton. 

Assisting  the  energetic  major  domo  in 
hititing  that  100  membership  goal  Is 
comely  Norma  Jean  Ostrom,  one  of  the 
top  spinners  in  the  Northwest.  Her  tal¬ 
ents  for  building  enthusiasm  within  the 
club  are  expected  to  make  Kllensburg  a 
cinch  for  that  national  title  as  “World's 


Norma  Joan  Ostrom 

Largest." 

Now  In  Its  seventh  year,  the  club  sports 
brand-new  blue  and  white  uniforms  and 
is  much  in  evidence  at  Just  about  all  civic 
events.  Their  top  performance  last  year 
was  in  the  Kllensburg  Rodeo  Parade 
before  35,000  wide-eyed  spectators. 

Other  title  aspirants  throughout  the 
land  can  reach  Powell  through  Casey's 
Music  Co.  in  Kllensburg.  He  admits  he's 
stuck  his  neck  out  quite  a  ways. 


Colorad  Flags 

If  enoug'h  steel  shafts  are  available 
for  all  the  Majorettes,  chiffon  flags 
can  be  made  in  the  school  colors.  Let 
us  say  that  the  school  colors  are 
orange  and  black  and  that  there  are 
an  even  number  of  Majorettes.  Then, 
half  the  girls  could  use  orange  flags 
and  the  remaining  girls  use  black 
flags.  A  routine  of  flag  flourish,  figure 
eight,  pass  around  the  back,  under  the 
leg  passes  and  throws  could  be  set  to 
the  school  song. 

A  twirling  flag  may 'also  be  made 
by  using  the  school  colors  to  make  a 
shield  end  letter.  In  our  case  the  flag 
is  white,  the  shield  black,  and  the 
school  letter  orange. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  add  that  I 
would  list  several  suggestions  for  the 
success  of  a  good  twirling  group: 

1.  Creation  and  planning  of  new 
ideas 

2.  Year  round  training  of  Major¬ 
ettes 

3.  Majorettes  who  are  sincere  and 
feel  the  need  for  constant  practice 

4.  Cooperation  between  Majorettes 
and  Band  members  so  that  the  playing 
and  twirling  are  coordinated 

5.  Money  with  which  to  purchase 
needed  equipment. 


VARIETY  it  addad  to  the  band  show  by  tha  uta  of  twirling  flags.  Homamada  chiffon 
flagt  in  various  colors  maka  a  striking  appaaranca  whan  twirlad  in  a  group.  In  tha 
cantar  abova  ara  Marcalla  Wishtart  (raar)  and  Pat  IdcCormick  (knaaling)  of  that 
Moundtvilla  high  school  band.  All  of  thasa  girls  hava  studiad  with  tha  author. 


STREAMER  batons  in  tha  school 
colors  giva  a  spactacular  affact. 

Twirling  Flags 

The  use  of  twirling  flags  offer  great 
possibility  for  variety  although  to 
twirl  a  flag  is  an  art  in  itself  and  takes 
time  to  learn.  I  prefer  to  use  all  large 
chiffon  flags  attached  to  regulation  flag 
shafts.  However,  the  Drum  Major 
can  use  a  white  twirling  flag,  several 
Majorettes  use  blue  and  white  twirl¬ 
ing  flags,  and  the  remaining  Major¬ 
ettes  work  with  signal  flags  of  red 
and  white.  (See  cut.)  The  piece  “God 
Bless  America”  is  especially  good. 
The  formation  is: 

DM 

*  *  «  * 

XX  XX  xxxx 


(DM  =  Drum  Major:  X  =  red  and 
white  signal  flags:  *  =  blue  and  white 
flags.) 
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CHIRON 


VIBRATOR  REEDS 


(Ret.  U.ft.  rat  Of.) 


FOR  SAXOPHONE  ANO  CLARINET 

10  Different  Strengths  .  .  .  From 
No.  I  Soft  to  No.  51/2  Hard. 

•  •  • 

AGAIN  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE. 

A$k  Your  Daalf 

H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 

Dcru  Reeds,  made  in  France,  now  available. 


FOR  CLARINETS  t  SAXOPHONES 


Selected  cone . . .  Even  response 
Finer  tone 


AN  OUTSTANDING 
CLARINET  REED  AT 


SOFT. ..MEDIUM. ..STIFF 


Soo  your  music  dnaUr  or  writ#  us 

rST.  LOUl^  MUSIC  SUPPLY  CO. 


Mouthpiece  Refacing 

write  for  prices 
and  information 


Box  31 


Conavoy-McCo^ 


Springfield, 


Your  SM  Columnists  Are 
at  Your  Service.  Let  Them  Help  You 


How  to  Play  the  Clarinet 


Jha,  ClcUumiLiiA,  Column, 

Allcm  Hadley  Bone 

Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Caroline 


SOrx>  AND  ENSKMBDB  UST 

All  of  U8  know  what  Is  meant  by  the 
word  Solo.  For  many  of  us  the  word 
brlngrs  to  mind  Contests  and  performance 
for  competitive  rating.  For  some  of  us 
the  word  means  playing  for  fun — in  the 
home,  informally,  with  a  good  friend  or 
member  of  our  family  who  plays  with  us 
at  the  piano.  This  last  meaning  is  the 
one  we  should  emphasise  most.  It  is  the 
day  by  day  pleasure  of  playing  good  solo 
selections  with  a  pianist  friend  that  means 
most  to  us  in  the  long  run. 

The  .same  attitude  toward  playing  In¬ 
formally,  for  fun,  should  carry  even  into 
ensemble  playing.  A  more  common  term 
for  ensemble  playing  is  Chamber  Music 
playing.  This  term  became  popular  in  the 
18  th  century  in  the  days  when  royal 
families  acted  as  patrons  of  musicians. 
The  royal  family  would  expect  frequent 
performances  of  small  groups  of  musi¬ 
cians  for  their  personal  unjoyment  In  the 
intimacy  of  one  of  the  chambers  or  rooms 
in  their  palace. 

Today  we  still  refer  to  small  combina¬ 
tions  of  instrumental  or  vocal  performers 
as  Chamber  Music.  Chamber  Music  is 
heard  most  often  in  a  private  home :  It  is 
music  for  private  enjoyment  between 
friends.  This  sort  of  informal,  friendly 
playing  Is  where  the  real  fun  In  music 
will  lie  for  you  as  you  become  a  fine 
player. 

I  am  inserting  this  list  of  Solos  and 
Ensembles  in  our  January  column  so  you 
will  have  a  basis  for  choosing  your  con¬ 
test  music.  At  the  same  time,  I  hope  you 
will  retain  this  list  In  your  permanent  file 
as  it  will  be  of  real  value  to  you  as  you 
come  to  look  more  and  more  to  Chamber 
Music  playing  as  a  recreational  activity 
In  later  years. 

Two  sources  have  been  drawn  upon  in 
my  compilation  of  this  list.  The  School 
Music  Competition-Festivals  Manual  of 
1943  (latest  date  of  publication)  and  The 
Interlochen  List  of  recommended  En¬ 
semble  Materials.  The  former  is  no  longer 
obtainable  excepting  in  supplement  form 
which  includes  only  Band,  Orchestra  and 
Choral  literature.  This  supplement  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing:  Music  Educators 
Natioival  Conference,  64  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Cost  is  50  cents  per  copy. 
The  Ensemble  portion  of  the  old  1943 
Manual  seems  now  to  be  carried  by  the 
annual  Interlochen  list  mentioned  above. 
This  listing  of  ensemble  materials  Is  flrst- 
rate  and  may  be  obtained  without  charge 
by  writing  to :  The  National  Music  Ciamp, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Here  are  my  selections  chosen  from  the 
aforementioned  lists,  plus  some  personal 
additions.  Should  any  of  these  composi¬ 
tions  not  be  included  In  your  state  re¬ 
quired  lists  I  feel  certain  that  you  could 
write  your  contest  chairmen  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  perform  any  of  these  works  since 
they  are  of  flrst-rate  musical  quality. 

SOLOS 

COSTEMPORARY  WORKS 

Tuthill,  Fantaay  Sonata,  in  one  tnov.,  C. 
Fischer,  $1.50.  Effective  writing  for  our 
instrument.  For  the  advanced  player. 


Difficulty  lies  in  odd  metres  (7/8,  5/8) 
while  actual  technical  problems  are  not 
too  taxing.  (Contest  cuts:  From  5/8  after 
flg.  6  to  fig.  8 ;  from  4/8  after  flg.  9  to 
Molto  Tranquillo  near  end.)  Written  in 
1932. 

Hindemith,  Sonata  for  Clarinet,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Mtisic,  12.50.  For  advanced  player. 
Requires  well  developed  musicianship  and 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  modern 
idiom.  First-rate  composHion  and  ex¬ 
tremely  well  written  for  the  clarinet. 
DKllcult  accompaniment.  Written  1939. 

.Vilhaud,  Concerto  for  Clarinet  «t  Orch., 
Elkan-Vogel,  22.50  (Reduction  for  Piano). 
Very  difficult  work  written  for  Benny 
Goodman  by  one  of  our  most  significant 
contemporary  writers.  For  only  the  most 
advanced  technicians.  Written  1941. 
STANDARD  WORKS:  DIFFICULT 
(ORADB  V  OR  VI)  MINIMUM  OF  5 

YEARS  PLAYING  BACKOROUND. 

Brahms,  Sonata  No.  1  in  F  min.,  C. 
Fischer,  S1.50.  Ist,  2nd  or  3rd  mov.  for 
contest  use.  Requires  maturity  of  musi¬ 
cianship  but  should  be  attempted  by  you 
more  advanced  players.  The  work  you  put 
into  this  selection  will  be  well  repaid. 
Must  have  flrst-rate  pianist. 

Brahms,  Sonata  No.  2  in  Eg  maj.,  C. 
Fischer,  ti.50.  Ist  movement  only  for 
Contest  use.  All  fine  for  personal  use. 
Must  have  flrst-rate  pianist.  Look  both 
these  Brahms  Sonatas  over  carefully. 
Don't  be  fooled  by  lack  of  obvious  tech¬ 
nical  brilliance.  Play  these  works  music¬ 
ally  and  your  judge  will  be  greatly 
pleased. 

Uaydn-Harvey,  Sonata  Movement, 
Boosey-Hatekes — Belwin. 

Mozart-BelUson,  Concerto  for  Clarinet, 
C.  Fischer,  St. 50.  This  fine  work  has  been 
excellently  edited  by  Mr.  Belllson.  Any 
one  of  the  three  movements  would  be 
satisfactory  for  contest  use  although  the 
Ist  or  2nd  would  be  most  preferable. 
Again  an  awareness  of  the  musical  con¬ 
tent  of  this  solo  is  essential.  Work  with 
a  good  teacher  will  open  the  way  to  mu¬ 
sical  sensitivity.  Here  is  a  fine  work  to 
begin  on.  It  is  time  that  you  advanced 
players  realise  there  is  more  to  choosing 
a  solo  than  its  mere  technical  display  pos¬ 
sibilities.  If  you  play  the  first  movement 
make  the  following  cuts :  Take  only  la.st 
4  meas.  of  Piano  Introduction ;  Cut  from 
flg.  3  to  flg.  5 :  cut  from  3  meas.  before 
llg.  8  to  flg.  10;  cut  from  flg.  13  to  4 
meas.  before  end. 

Buys,  Adagio  and  Tarantella,  Boosey- 
Ha  trices — Bel  win. 

Endreson,  Rhapsody  ih  O  minor,  Boosey- 
Hatekes — Belwin. 

Ouilhaud,  1st  Concertino,  C.  Fischer. 
Originally  for  Oboe  this  work  Is  extreme¬ 
ly  effective  for  Clartnet.  Of  more  mod¬ 
erate  difficulty  than  most  others  mentioned 
In  this  list.  Has  only  a  few  awkward 
technical  passages. 

STANDARD  WORKS:  MEDIUM 

(GRADE  IV) 

Avon,  Fantasie  de  Concert,  Alfred  Mu¬ 
sic  Co.  De  Caprio,  Impressions,  Rubank. 
Delmas,  Promenade,  Alfred  Mtisic  Co. 
Jeanjean,  Arabesques  (very  good),  Alfred 
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DENVER  CLINIC  DATES  ANNOUNCED 


MID-WEST  CLINIC  OFF  TO 
OANNER  START  IN  FIRST 
ANNUAL  WACO  MEET 

CMcaffo,  III. — With  a  banner  attendance 
of  more  than  800  directors  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  the  First  Annual  Mid-West 
Band  Ciinic  achieved  a  resounding  suc¬ 
cess  in  its  inaugurai  sewions  in  Chicago 
last  month. 

The  band  men  who  flocked  to  Chicago 
from  twenty  states  heard  the  cream  of  the 
crop  among  new  and  old  publications 
.served  up  in  masterful  style  by  the  famed 
Joliet,  III.,  high  school  band  and  a  hand¬ 
picked  All-Chicago  organization,  including 
many  students  from  Vendercook  School 
of  Music. 

The  Joliet  band  jilayed  to  a  i>ackcd 
house  in  its  Friday  evening  concert  on  De¬ 
cember  12th.  Charles  Peters  did  the 
directing,  substituting  for  Bruce  House- 
iiecht  who  was  present  but  too  ill  to  con¬ 
duct  his  outstanding  organization. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  “Retiuest 
Clinic"  by  the  All-Chicago  band  featured 
numbers  picked  from  a  list  of  150  selec¬ 
tions  by  the  attending  directors.  Con¬ 
ducting  was  done  by  Ray  Dvorak  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  clinic  conductor, 
and  several  other  outstanding  directors  In¬ 
cluding  H.  E.  Nutt  of  the  VanderCook 
School  of  Music,  Clifford  P.  Ltillya  of  the 
U.  of  Michigan,  Lee  Hope  of  Notre  Dame, 
Joe  Gremelspacher  of  Indiana  State 
Teachers  and  Newell  Long  and  Gerald 
Doty  of  Indiana  University. 

Composers  David  Bennett,  Neil  Kjos, 
Paul  Yoder  and  Forrest  Buchtel  also  took 
turns  in  conducting  their  own  arrange¬ 
ments. 

The  clinic  was  given  under  the  three- 
way  sponsorship  of  the  VanderCook 
.School  of  Music,  Neil  KJos  Publishing  Co., 
and  the  Lyons  Band  Instrument  Co.,  all 
of  Chicago.  The  Lyons  company  opened 
their  doors  to  the  directors  for  an  im¬ 
portant  repair  clinic,  a  marimba  demon¬ 
stration  by  Clair  Omar  Musser  and  a 
l>ercus8ion  clinic  by  William  Ludwig  Sr. 
during  the  two-day  sessions. 


Trumpet  Threesome 


YAKIMA,  WN. — ^These  three  young 
trumpeters  have  made  an  outstanding 
reputation  for  themselves  in  numer¬ 
ous  appearances  throughout  the  state. 
They  are  ninth  graders  ain  Franklin 
Junior  High  and  play  in  the  band  un¬ 
der  Director  Hunt.  Top-notchers  in 
contest  work,  they  study  privately  un¬ 
der  Otto  L  Lagervall,  Yakima  music 
merchant  and  a  former  high  school 
music  supervisor  in  New  York  state. 


A  much-discussed  highlight  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  luncheon  address  given  by 
Dr.  Sigfrid  Prage,’  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  during  which  he  discussed 
high  school  band  problems  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  an  "outsider".  The  directors  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  stirring  ovation  for  the 
noted  musician  and  educator. 

The  success  of  the  clinic  assures  its  con¬ 
tinuance  next  year.  Tentative  dates  are 
December  3  &  4. 

(Highlights  of  Dr.  Prager's  talk  are  re¬ 
printed  in  the  "Pen  in  Hand”  columns  of 
thi.s  month's  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN). 


Colorado  Directors  Plan 
3-Day  Meet  in  February 

Denver,  Colorado— Colorado  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  will  rally  in  Denver  on  February 
5,  6  and  7  for  their  annual  mid-winter 
cliiric,  with  a  large  attendance  expected. 

Guest  directors  who  will  head  the  vari¬ 
ous  clinic  groups  include  Ray  Dvorak, 
director  of  bands  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin ;  Grace  Wilson,  director  of 
music  in  the  Wichita.  Kas.,  s«’hools ;  and 
Morten  I.uvaas,  director  of  choral  music 
at  Allegheny  College  in  Meadville,  I’a. 

Bands,  orchestras  and  choirs  for  tlu- 
demonstration  groups  will  be  provided  by 
the  Denver  Public  Schools. 

Other  features  of  the  three-day  meet 
include  a  concert  by  the  University  of 
Denver  Band  under  Lowell  Little,  a  <'on- 
cert  by  the  U.  of  Colorado  choir,  <'X- 
hibitor’s  reception  and  instrumental  deinon- 
strations.  There  will  be  many  informal 
round  table  discussions,  lobby  sings  and 
luncheon  meetings. 

Principals,  superintendents  as  well  a.^^ 
directors  in  neighboring  states  are  urged 
to  attend  the  meeting.  The  annual  clinic 
has  achieved  a  splendid  record  over  the 
years  and  Forrest  W.  Goff,  secretary  of 
the  CMEIA  forecasts  another  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  meeting  next  month. 


Drum-Beating  Starts  for 
Tri-State  Band  Festival 

Enid,  Okla. — It’s  never  too  soon  to  start 
publicizing  something  really  worthwhile. 
Or  at  least,  so  reasons  the  management  of 
the  Trl-State  Band  Festival,  the  huge  an¬ 
nual  band  picnic  which  makes  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  the  U.  S.  rock  with  music 
each  year.  Milburn  E.  Carey,  festival 
manager,  is  already  reminding  directors 
to  mark  the  dates,  April  15-17,  in  big  red 
letters. 

400  Hoosier  Bandsmen  Play 
in  Big  Jasper  Festival 

./a.vpcr.  Indiana — Over  four  hundred 
high  school  musi<’ians,  representing  .six  In¬ 
diana  bands  took  part  in  a  musk-  festival 
here  on  Dec.  13th.  Glenn  Cliffe  Baimini, 
director  of  bands.  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  guest  director  for  the  concert 
program. 

An  afternoon  parade  of  bands  preceded 
the  evening  concert.  Bands  participating 
in  the  program  were  Jasper — John  B 
Schnabel,  director  and  festival  chairman  ; 
Huntlnghurg — -Dalton  Wicker,  director  ; 
Tell  City — Paul  Silke,  director;  Oakland, 
City — Justin  Bradbury,  director ;  Prince¬ 
ton — -Arthur  Dragoo,  director ;  and  Bed¬ 
ford — Howard  Thomas,  director. 


DIRECTORS  from  twenty  stetet  got  together  et  a  luncheon  meeting  during  the  Mid- 
West  Music  Clinic  in  Chicago.  Ray  CKorak  of  the  University  of  V^sconsin  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies  and  Dr.  Sigfrid  Prager,  of  Wisconsin,  made  an  inspiring  talk. 
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CAROLINANS  STAGE  MASSED  BAND  SHDW 


NOTHIN'  COULD  BE  FINER  fo  the  eyes  end  ears  of  e  Caroline  football  crowd  than  a  doian  Carolina  high  school  bands  in  letter 
formation  to  spall  (you  guessed  it)  "Carolina."  Shown  above  in  rehearsal  for  the  big  band  show  at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina's  stadium  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  bands  presented  an  outstandingly  smooth  performance  and  executed  some  tricky  maneuvers 
under  James  C.  Harper,  Herbert  Haielman  and  Earl  Slocum.  Photographic  freak  caught  directors  shadow  with  raised  arms. 


Traveling  Kansans  Thrill 

Colorado  Fair  Throngs] 


Uoxic,  Kansas — TIiouKh  they're  busy 
with  the  usual  ir.id-year  band  routine, 

band  members  here  are  still  talking  about 

their  wonderful  tour 
last  August  which 
took  them  to  the 
Colorado  State  Fair 
in  Pueblo  to  per¬ 
form  as  olflcial  band 
for  the  festivities. 

Traveling  by  char¬ 
tered  bus,  the  Hoxie 
band  managed  to 

get  in  plenty  of 

sightseeing  on  their 
junket,  including 
.stopovers  in  Denver, 
the  Royal  Gorge, 

Kstes  Park  and  Al- 
lenspark  during 
their  week-long 
tour. 

Climax  of  the  tour  came  when  they 
stepped  out  to  lead  the  grand  entry  ixirade 


Diroefor  Taylor 


at  the  fair  and  thrilled  to  the  applause  of 
15,000  i>ersons.  Under  Director  Uoyd  K. 
Taylor,  the  Hoxie  Band  made  innumer¬ 
able  friends  and  won  warm  praise  for 
their  several  performances  In  Pueblo. 

Said  the  I'ueblo  Chieftain,  ".  .  .  one  of 
the  finest  ever  to  appear  here.”  At  a 
special  evening  i>erformance  they  again 
thrilled  a  large  audience.  According  to 
the  Denver  Post,  they  ".  .  .  put  on  a 
razsle-dassle  performance  that  brought  the 
spectators  to  their  feet  cheering  time  and 
again.  The  Hoxie  organisation  mixed 
fancy  marching  steps  with  a  fireworks 
display  and  ended  with  a  tiwing  number 
that  brought  tremendous  applause." 

Director  Taylor  counts  the  Colorado  re¬ 
ception  one  of  his  greatest  thrills.  Prior 
to  coming  to  Hoxie  three  years  ago,  he 
had  dire<-ted  high  school  bands  in  Rex- 
ford  and  Goodland,  Kansas,  and  in  Wal- 
senburg,  Colo.  A  Kansas  University  grau- 
ale,  he  did  a  two-year  trick  In  the  Air 
Forces  Band. 


OUTSTANDING  high  school  bend  of  the  Sheridan  Community  High  School  of  Hoxie, 
Kansas,  enjoyed  their  role  as  guest  artists  at  the  Colorado  State  Fair  last  summer. 
The  Kansans  thrilled  thousands  with  their  unusual  routines.  Lloyd  Taylor  is  the  director. 


Twelve  High  Schools  Take 
Over  University  Gridiron 

Chapel  Hill,  .V.  C. — A  dozen  North  Caro¬ 
lina  bands  took  over  their  State  Univer¬ 
sity's  gridiron  here  on  November  29th  at 
the  annual  Virginla-Carolina  game  and 
turned  in  one  of  the  slickest  massed  band 
performances  ever  heard  In  this  vicinity. 

The  college  bandsmen  gave  the  higti 
schoolers  a  free  hand  and  admired  the 
show  from  the  sidelines.  The  Greensboro 
band  took  the  part  of  the  U.  of  North 
Carolina  band,  while  Denoir  represented 
the  Virginians. 

Ikying  strict  attention  to  the  baton, 
the  high  scdiool  bands  spelled  out  "Vir¬ 
ginia"  and  played  that  school's  alma 
mater  song  with  James  C.  Harper  of 
Lenoir  doing  the  conducting.  They  then 
formed  the  word  ‘‘Carolina”  (see  cut) 
while  Herbert  Hazelman  of  Greentiboro, 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Bandmas¬ 
ter's  Association  led  them. 

ABOUT  FACE 

A  neat  trick  of  showmanship  followed. 
Prof.  Earl  Slocum,  U.  of  N.  C.  band¬ 
master,  conducted  the  massed  bands  In 
the  first  half  of  "America  the  Beautiful." 
Halfway  through  the  number  the  bands 
did  an  about  face  on  signal  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  number  without  a  hitch  while 
Bandmaster  “Jim"  Harper  led  them  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  field. 

Bands  taking  part  in  the  big  show  in¬ 
cluded  Lenoir,  Greensboro,  Durham,  San¬ 
ford,  Oxford,  Mooresvllle,  Henderson, 
High  Point,  Winston;Salem  and  Salisbury. 


Iowa  Bands  Shows  Off 

Repertoire  in  Concert 


WashinptoH,  la. — ^The  Washington  High 
School  Concert  Band  presented  a  varied 
concert  program  to  a  large  audience  on 
December  11th,  with  Director  Melvin  Hill 
conducting.  Heard  on  the  program  wert- 
Grelgs  "Peer  Gynt  Suite,"  Long's  “Christ¬ 
mas  Rhapsody",  Smith  and  Bernard's 
I  "Winter  Wonderland",  and  Berlin's  "White 
Christmas".  Student  Conductor  Robert 
I  Steele  assisted  in  the  program. 


l^c^I  IHMtt  HekM  Ibcttion  of  Ctie  UlMitUn 
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Novel  Ideas 

Paul  Whiteman  Conducts 
Massed  Band  Finale 


in  New  Jersey  Festival 


Paaaaic,  Jf.  J. — Twelve  high  school 
bands  thrilled  a  packed  stadium  here  on 
(October  23rd  with  the  biggest  festival 
program  ever  seen  in  this  area.  A  per¬ 
formance  of  massed  bands  under  I’aul 
Whiteman,  dean  of  modern  American 
music,  topped  off  the  huge  spectacle. 

Sponsored  by  the  Passaic  Herald-\eira. 
the  music  fete  was  promoted  to  increase 
interest  in  school  music  programs  and  it 
went  far  over  the  mark  in  achieving  its 
aim. 

The  bands  engaged  in  a  friendly  march¬ 
ing  and  playing  rivalry  during  the  pro¬ 
gram,  striving  to  outdo  each  other  in  col¬ 
orful  stunts  and  presentation.s.  But 
through  it  all,  the  fine  musicianship  of 
the  young  players  rei)eatedly  won  the 
applause  of  the  large  crowd. 

Among  the  novel  ideas  presented  was 
the  locomotive  formation  of  the  Wood- 
Ridge  band,  the  swing  step  routine  to 
“Alexander’s  Ragtime  Band"  by  the  I^odl 
band  and  the  twirlers  from  the  Haw¬ 
thorne  band. 

A  comedy  highlight  that  left  the  audi¬ 
ence  limp  with  laughter  was  the  "Dumb 
Drum  Major"  routine  of  the  Passaic  Val¬ 
ley  High  School  Band.  In  a  series  of  com¬ 
plex  maneuvers.  Drum  Major  Arno  Hohn 
and  his  bandsmen  just  couldn't  seem  to 
get  together,  resulting  in  hilarious  con¬ 
fusion.  Director  Frank  <!n>ft  then  sent  in 
.1  "sub"  whom  he  had  been  warming  up 
on  the  sidelines  and  the  number  'ended 
with  the  stirring  musical  showman.ship 
characteristic  of  the  hand. 

"POPS"  WHITEMAN  CONDUCTS 

In  the  grand  finale,  Paul  Whiteman 
mounted  the  brightly  lighted  podium  to 


MUDDLED  MAJOR  it  Arno  Hohn  of  fhe  Passaic  Vallay  High  School  Band,  posing 
with  tha  band's  majorattas  during  thair  comady  routina  at  tha  huga  music  fastival 
held  last  Octobar  in  Passaic,  N.  J.  Tha  girls  ara,  knaaling,  I.  to  r.  Joanna  Mathias, 
Marilyn  Rots,  Connie  Baun,  Edna  LaBruto.  Standing,  Lois  Campball,  Pat  Tossit. 


PAUL  WHITEMAN  talks  shop  with 
Naw  Jartay  high  school  majorattas. 
Laft  to  right  ara  Joan  Parry,  Ruthar- 
ford;  Alica  Imbrogaro,  Hawthorna; 
and  Connia  Baun,  Passaic  Vallay  high. 

lead  the  twelve  bands  in  "Our  Director” 
and  Sousa’s  "Washington  Post  March.” 

"Chillun,”  said  the  noted  director  when 
the  number  was  finished,  "we  were  really 
jumping  that  time!” 

Mr.  Whiteman  rated  the  festival  one  of 
the  best  musical  ideas  he  had  seen  in  a 


long  time  and  urged  the  continuance  of 
the  event.  The  rotund  bandmaster  who  is 
also  director  of  music  for  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company  and  a  noted  disk 
jockey  as  well,  said  that  he  had  particu¬ 
lar  Interest  in  the  performance  of  high 
school  bands. 

"My  father,"  said  Mr.  Whiteman,  "was 
director  of  music  in  the  Denver  city 
schools  for  53  years,  and  he  founded  the 
first  high  school  band  in  the  country 
more  than  60  years  ago. 

"My  father  would  have  been  a  proud 
man  if  he  could  have  been  here  tonight," 
said  the  famous  conductor. 


String  Clinic  Successful, 
Michigan  Plans  for  More 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. — A  two  day  string 
clinic,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Michigan, 
was  held  at  Western  Michigan  College  De¬ 
cember  4  and  5,  when  approximately  200 
directors,  public  school  and  private  teach¬ 
ers  discussed  the  problems  of  class  in¬ 
struction  in  strings. 

Plans  were  made  for  a  series  of  tri- 
city  string  festivals  during  the  next  three 
years  in  which  the  schools  of  Battle- 
Creek,  L>ansing,  and  South  High,  Grand 
Rapids,  will  participate.  The  first  festival 
will  be  held  May  12  in  Battle  Creek.  Di¬ 
rectors  in  the  three  centers  are  Paul 
Tamml,  Battle  Creek,  O.  B.  Lltten  of 


South  High,  Grand  Rapids,  and  H.  D. 
Bergen,  I.ansing. 

The  clinic  was  arranged  by  Julius  Stul- 
berg,  associate  professor  of  music  in 
charge  of  string  instruction  at  Western 
Michigan  CoUlege,  assisted  by  Elmer 
Beloof,  al.so  of  the  music’ faculty  of  West¬ 
ern  Michigan  College'. 

George  Bornoff,  instructor  in  strings 
and  chamber  music  at  Coluipbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  the  guest  speaker  for  the  open¬ 
ing  day.  Paul  Painter,  Chicago,  formerly 
director  of  the  national  championship  high 
school  orchestras  of  Winfield,  Kansas,  was 
guest  speaker  for  the  .second  day.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Gamble  Hinged 
Music  Co.  he  presented  a  large  variety  of 
material  for  use  of  orrtxestras  at  various 
levels.  Throughout  the  day  this  material 
was  sight-read  by  an  orchestra  of  ap¬ 
proximately  175  players,  including  high 
school  students  from  cities  represented  at 
the  clinic,  with  Western  Michigan  College 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  a  nucleus. 


Don't  Miss 

.  .  .  the  big  contest 
story  on  Page  24. 
Time  is  shorti 
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l^cbool  iHucu  HctD«  Action  ol  IMc  l^cbMl  illucuun 


Culver  Spotlights  Music  Program 


A  popular  highlight  in  tha  Mimmar't  music  program  at  Culvar  is  tha  moonlight 
saronada  by  tha  Navy  Band  from  tha  dack  of  tha  "O.  W.  Fowlar."  Tha  fifth  annual 
laka  concart  found  cottagars  and  visitors  from  far  and  naar  lining  tha  shore  of  Lake 
Maxinkuckaa.  Adding  a  Vanatian  touch  to  the  picturasqua  satting  wara  tha  gaily 
lighted  piars  along  tha  laka  shore.  Tha  academy  conducts  a  broad  musical  program. 


Culver,  Intliaiifi — MuhIc  occupies  an  im- 
liortant  place  in  the  overaii  prog:ram  at 
•  'iilver  Military  Academy.  The  practical 
and  proK  re.xH  1  ve 
fn  is 

an  of 

the  educational  plan 
of  the  world  famous  HH 
military  schof>l 
where  military 
training  is  uniquely 
used  as  an  adjunct 
for  academic  train- 
on  a  secondary  | 

Offering  ex- 
instrumental 
and  Voice  courses 
the  Academy's  mu-  Col.  Payson 
sical  department 

extends  its  work  into  every  phase  of 
school  activity. 

Kducational  recordings  and  music  col¬ 
lections  Including  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  lAbrary,  are  utilized  in  all  academic 
tlepartments. 

Culver  Military  Academy,  founded  In 
1 894,  is  located  one  hundred  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Chicago.  The  school  Is  conducted 
t>y  the  Culver  EJducational  Foundation 
and  during  the  winter  time  a  capacity 
enrollment  of  650  youths  from  all  over 
the  world  are  enrolled  in  the  four  year 
cour.se  offering  preparation  for  higher 
education.  In  addition  to  the  Academy's 
secondary  education  program,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  conducts  for  eight  weeks  in  the 
summer,  three  camps ;  the  Naval  School, 
the  Cavalry  Camp  and  the  Woodcraft 
Camp. 

Music  activities  at  the  Academy  are  I 
centered  in  the  Music  and  Art  Building  | 
where  thorough  instruction  is  afforded  in  , 
piano,  organ,  voice  and  all  band  and  or- 
i  hestral  Instruments.  Theory  courses  I 
such  as  harmony,  counterpoint  and  or-  1 


chestration,  appeal  to  those  cadets  who 
wish  a  broader  background  either  for  in 
strumental  work  or  specialization. 

t'MqMirtunlty  for  expression  is  afforded 
by  a  band  of  sixty  pieces  and  a  ninety 
piece  band  in  the  Summer  School,  a  glee 
club  of  fifty  voices,  various  chamber  en¬ 
sembles  and  a  dance  orchestra. 

Krected  in  1940  the  Music  and  Art 
Building  is  a  delightful  workshop  for 
youthful  musicians.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  architecture,  every  available 
space  is  put  to  practical  use.  Sound¬ 


proofed  and  air-conditioned  throughout, 
those  who  desire  may  pursue  their  Inter¬ 
ests  in  attractive  surroundings. 

A  large  band  room,  with  an  adjoining 
library  and  an  instrument  room  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  nineteen  practice  rooms,  ten 
of  which  are  equiin>ed  with  pianos,  one 
with  an  electric  organ,  while  the  remain¬ 
der  are  used  for  instrumental  practice. 

in  the  beautifully  appointed  listening 
room  cadets  may  comfortably  listen  to 
recordings  of  finer  compositions.  The  de¬ 
partment  has  available  more  than  606 
records  of  the  Carnegie  Record  Set. 

l«t.  Col.  K.  T.  Payson  is  Chairman  of 
the  Music  Department  and  Director  of  the 
Band.  Through  his  leadership  accom- 
plisheil  musicians  are  brought  to  the 
campus  for  programs  on  the  assemhly 
serles. 

Cuiver  musical  units  take  part  in  and 
sjHmsor  i)rograms  throughout  the  Middle 
West,  klach  year  they  produce  the  Culver 
Community  Festival  Involving  a  choral 
unit  of  260  voices,  and  an  instrumental 
unit  of  150  pieces. 

Igirge  crowds  are  attracted  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  evening  hand  concerts  held  on  Cul¬ 
ver's  picture.sque  campus.  During  the 
past  sea.son  the  Summer  School  Band, 
comprised  of  90  pieces  and  representing 
outstanding  musicians  from  eighteen  states 
presented  a  delightful  concert  at  the  Wil¬ 
mette,  Illinois,  Amphitheatre. 

Perhaps  a  highlight  in  a  summer  of 
music  at  Culver  is  the  moonlight  serenade 
on  Dake  Maxinkuckee.  The  band,  aboard 
a  three  masted  square-rigger,  plays  ai>- 
propriate  music  along  the  shore  line  of 
the  lake.  Hundreds  of  Northern  Indiana 
music  lovers  come  to  the  shore  of  the 
lake  for  the  occasion  which  is  given  a 
V'enetian  touch  with  the  cottagers  deco- 
.'ating  their  piers  with  gaily  colored  lights. 

Culver's  approach  to  the  music  and  fine 
arts  program  is  not  to  develop  profes¬ 
sional  artists  and  musicians,  but  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  love  and  an  appreciation  of  what 
is  good  in  art  and  music  for  creative 
self -expression  and  recreation. 


Admiral  Harry  E.  Yarnall,  Diraefor  of  tba  Culvar  Summer  Naval  School,  axchangas 
“tcuHla  buH"  with  six  Lonoir,  North  Carolina,  bandsman  who  wars  mambart  of  tha 
1947  Culvar  Summar  Naval  School  Band.  All  six  aro  mambars  of  tha  Lanoir  High 
School  Band  diractad  by  Jamas  C.  Harpar.  Laft  to  right  ara:  Gaorga  F.  Harpar, 
Claranca  R.  McLain,  Robart  T.  McGimsay,  Jamas  C.  Harpar,  Jr.,  Lafayatta  Wall 
and  Harold  L.  Gilliland,  Jr.  Tha  school  is  ona  of  Culvar's  thraa  summar  camps. 
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VIRGINIANS  DRAMATIZE  F 


Maury  Band  Spells  It 

Out  for  Football  Crowd 

Norfolk,  Va. — The  Maury  HiRh  School 
Hand  dramatized  the  necessity  for  food 
conservation  in  a  hiphly  effective  manner 
durinR  the  halftime  show  at  the  annual 
ThanksKivint;  frame. 

The  band  .spelled  out  “Save  hViod,  Keep 
Peace”  for  the  holiday  «‘Y'owd  in  letters 
biR  enoufrh  to  be  read  Ijy  passinfr  air¬ 
planes  (see  cut).  A  blocs  "M",  an  eaRle 
and  the  initials  of  liranby  Hifrh  School, 
their  football  rivals,  completed  the  Maury 
formations  with  apiiropriate  music  hifrh- 
lifrhting  each  maneuver. 

Following  the  football  season  the  Maury 
hand  moved  indoors  to  begin  rehearsing 
under  Director  Sidney  Hyrg  for  their  an¬ 
nual  Winter  Concert  on  January  22nd. 
This  is  Mr.  Berg's  first  year  as  orchestra 
conductor.  In  addition  to  his  band  duties. 

The  concert  numbers  being  prejiared  In¬ 
clude  “Tales  from  Vienna  Woods"  and 
.selections  from  Pinafore  by  the  orchestra 
and  selections  from  ‘‘('armen,"  “Proces¬ 
sion  of  the  Nobles”  by  Rlmsky-Korsakov 
and  "Orandma’s  Rumba”  by  the  hand. 


NEW  CAROLINA  FOUNDATION 
PROMOTES  YOUNG  MUSICIANS 


Brevard,  N.  C. — A  unique  musical  en¬ 
terprise  with  a  highly  cultural  accent  has 
t)een  aocomjflished  by  the  people  of  Bre¬ 
vard,  North  Carolina,  in  the  recent  per¬ 
manent  establishment  of  an  organization 
to  be  known  as  the  Brevard  Music  Foun¬ 
dation,  .said  to  be  the  onl.v  one  of  Its  kind 
existing  in  the  South,  and  one  of  the  few 
in  the  nation. 

The  new,  non-profit  foundation  combines 
two  musical  projects  already  under  way 
at  Brevard,  which  have  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  as  to  make  further  expansion 
eminently  desirable.  The  Transylvania 
Music  Camp  and  its  adjunct,  the  Brevard 
Music  Festival  A.ssociation,  were  re-estab¬ 
lished  as  the  Brevard  Music  Foundation, 
creating  a  definitely  permanent  and  prac¬ 
tical  musical  organization. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  venture  will  be 
to  serve  the  cause  of  music  In  this  state 
and  throughout  the  country,  in  the  in¬ 
struction  of  music  students,  both  young 
and  adult,  to  pre.<ient  and  to  promote 
artists,  both  new  and  mature,  and  to  meet 
the  South's  grou’ing  demand  for  music  of 
the  highest  caliber. 

PFOHL  DIRFXJTS  CAMP 

Mrs.  Henry  N.  Carrier  of  Brevard,  who 
has  served  for  the  i>ast  two  years  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  was  elected  as 
president  of  the  Foundation,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  thirteen-member  board  of  directors 
last  month,  at  which  a  charter  drawn  up 
by  the  Secretary  of  .State  was  presented 
and  accepted  for  the  new  order. 

James  Christian  Pfohl  of  Davidson,  dl- 
rc»*tor  of  the  camp  and  musical  director 
of  the  Association,  will  continue  in  that 
capacity,  and  also  as  a  member  of  the 
board. 


DRAMATIZING  fha  govarnmant's  Food  consarvation  program,  Hia  Maury  High 
School  Band  of  Norfollt,  Va.,  ipallad  out  "Sava  Food,  Kaap  Paaca"  for  Thanksgiving 
Day  football  throngs.  Tha  airplane  photos  above  show  the  Jast  two  words  in  Director 
Sidney  Barg't  formations.  Otnar  formations  included  a  block  "M"  and  a  large  eagle. 


VanderCook  School  of  Music  Expands 

Facilities  to  Increase  Erprollment 


Chicago,  III. — The  VanderCook  School 
of  Music  has  tripled  its  enrollment  in  the 
past  two  years.  By  adding  a  second 
dormitory  it  is  now  equipped  to  enroll 
an  additional  thlrty-flve  or  forty  pupils 
the  second  semester  which  begins  Febru¬ 
ary  7.  The  school  is  on  the  approved  list 
for  training  under  the  OI  Bill  of  Rights. 

Special  Saturday  classes  are  also  avail¬ 
able  for  band  directors,  beginning  Febru¬ 
ary  7,  where  they  may  come  each  Satur¬ 
day  and  take  practical  “Refrertier 
Courses”  and  earn  as  high  as  six  to  eight 
semester  hours  of  Advanced  Credit.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  semester  there  were  about 
one  hundred  enrolled. 

Fourteen  different  Special  Saturday 
Classes  have  also  been  planned  for  High 
School  Musicians  beginning  February  7, 
including  Student  Conducting,  Harmony, 
Theory,  High  School  Musicianship,  Music 


Appreciation,  Baton  Twirling,  Drum  Ma¬ 
joring,  Marching  Band,  Chorus,  Concert 
Band  and  many  others.  Baton  Twlrlers 
will  be  happy  to  know  that  both  liarry 
Hammond  and  Robert  Abbott  are  teach¬ 
ing  the  twirlers. 

For  full  particulars  concerning  these 
special  Saturday  Classes  write  to  The 
VanderCook  School  of  Music,  1665  Wash¬ 
ington  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois,  atten¬ 
tion  Lee  W.  Petersen,  Co-ordinator. 


Start  Now 

. .  .  to  cash  in  on  one  of  the  many 
prizes  in  the  SM's  new  contest. 
See  page  24. 
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**Sch6ol  Musiciant  in  the  Newt** 

Will  You  Be  a  Winner 
in  this  Cash  Prize  Contest? 


The  Leathetnecks 
Like  It  Hot 

Vertatile  Marine  Band 
Range*  from  Sou*a  to  Swing 

Wathington,  D.  C. — The  world  renowned 
Marine  Corpa  Band,  lonK  known  for  its 
topnotch  performance  in  the  concert  Held, 
haa  Anally  come  into  ita  own  aa  Master 
of  SwinK- 

The  Marine  Corps  Band  has  contained  a 
dance  band  aa  lonit  aa  anyone  can  re¬ 
member,  but  it  is  only  since  its  recent 


Corporal  David  Robbins  points  out  a 
correction  in  the  score  to  a  Marina 
Corps  musician.  Robbins  heads  the 
swing  section  of  the  Marina  Corps 
band,  has  streamlined  its  music. 

reorttaniaation  by  Corporal  David  Robbins 
that  its  music  is  of  a  quality  to  rate 
among  the  leading  “hot”  bands  of  the 
country. 

Corporal  Robbins,  who  started  his  mu¬ 
sical  career  when  he  was  attending  Sam 
Houston  College  in  Huntsville,  Texas,  is 
.a  quiet,  unassuming  person  greatly  re¬ 
sembling  the  late  Olenn  Miller. 


You  Can  Win,  Start  Now  i 
— Conteet  Closes  Jan.  31  \ 

Yes,  there's  still  time  for  you  to  be  a 
winner  in  The  SCHOOR  MUSICIAN'S 
exciting  cash  prise  contest,  “School 
Musicians  in  the  News."  And  if  you 
are  one  of  the  many  winners  (and  why 
shouldn't  you  be?)  you’ll  have  not  one 
liut  two  rewards  coming  to  you. 

First,  there’s  the  thrill  of  seeing  your 
own  by-line  story  in  print  In  a  national 
magazine.  And  second,  the  thrill  of  win¬ 
ning  some  crisp,  crunchy  bills  that  are 


don’t  count  in  this  contest.) 

2)  Have  your  director  read  your 
story  and  put  his  name  on  the  last  page. 
That  certiAes  that  you  are  a  real  school 
musician,  and  that  your  personality  is 
the  same. 

2)  Get  a  snapshot  of  your  personality 
and  send  it  along  with  your  story  to 
“SCHOOL  MUSICIANS  IN  THE 
NEWS.”  c/o  The  School  Musician,  28  E. 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Ill.  Be  sure 
to  include  the  name  of  the  contest, 
“School  Musicians  In  the  News,”  in  the 
address. 


yours  alone  for  spending  purposes. 

Yes,  there’s  time,  but  you’ll  have  to 
get  into  action  right  now !  The  contest 
closes  at  midnight,  January  21st.  That’s 
just  a  few  days  off,  so  there  is  no  time 
to  lose. 

’This  is  the  simplest  contest  you  ever 
entered — and  the  most  fun.  Here’s  all 
you  do: 

1)  Write  a  brief  story  about  someone 
you  know  who  plays  in  a  school  band  or 
orchestra.  Just  200-500  Informal,  every¬ 
day  words,  the  same  as  though  you  were 
talking  to  a  friend.  Give  us  as  clear  a 
picture  of  that  person  as  you  can.  (Don’t 
fret  over  spelling  and  grammar — they 


And  that'a  all  there  («  to  iff 

Easy?  Sure  it  is,  and  here’s  the  best 
part :  for  the  best  story  as  selected  by 
our  editors  there’s  a  check  for  110. 

Second  prize  winner  gets  a  check  for 
25.00. 

’Third  and  fourth  prize  winners  get 
checks  for  22.50  each. 

And  for  every  other  contest  story  that 
we  publi.sh,  we  will  pay  $1.00.  ’There  is 
no  limit  on  the  dollar  prises,  and  we’ll 
use  as  many  stories  as  we  can,  provided 
they’re  worthy  of  publication. 

’There  are  plenty  of  prizes— asd  you 
can  tcia.  Get  your  news  story  In  the 
mail  today! 


REJUVENATED  BAND 


When  he  took  over  the  swing  band,  it 
was  producing  music  reminiscent  of  Guy 
Lombardo,  Wayne  King  and  Shep  Fields. 
The  Arst  thing  he  did  was  to  gather  the 
men  together  and  have  them  play  one  of 
his  own  arrangements.  This  proved  so 
popular  with  the  members  of  the  band 
that  his  greatest  problem  since  then  has 
been  in  turning  away  eager  candidates 
who  don’t  meet  his  exacting  standards. 

The  band  is  now  composed  of  17  mem¬ 
bers,  consisting  of  Ave  saxophones,  two 
of  whom  double  on  clarinets,  four  trom¬ 
bones,  including  Dave,  four  trumpets,  one 
piano,  one  bass  Addle,  one  set  of  drums 
and  one  vocalist,  male. 


DIXIELAND  MARINES 


Within  this  swing  band  is  a  section 
known  affectionately  as  “The  Dixieland 
Sextet.”  On  a  rare  occasion  when  the 
entire  band  does  not  know  a  request 
number,  the  sextet  comes  to  the  rescue. 
Anything  goes,  from  boogie  woogie  and 
the  blues  to  soft  sweet  melodies  like  “The 
Blue  Danube.” 

The  band  plays  chleAy  at  dances  for 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Dretted  in  colonial  style  Marine  uniforms,  the  Marine  Corps  swing  band  gives  out  with 
some  up-to-date  music  at  a  celebration  of  the  I  SOtk  anniversary  of  the  corps  recently. 


HImU  UdDS  INctien  Wtt  Ikctiool  iNniician 
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TENNESSEANS  SHOW  CHAMPIONSHIP  FORM 


ALCOA,  TENN. — Fifty-on*  m*mb*rt  strong,  th*  fin*  marchinj  band  of  th*  Alcoa 
High  School  ratas  high  in  both  concort  and  marching  wh*r*v*r  thay  parform.  At  last 
spring's  East  Tannassa*  Fastival  they  copped  a  superior  on  thair  marching  and  axcal- 
lant  on  thair  concert  performance.  Thair  Drum  hdajor  is  William  Murphy.  A.  R. 
Strang  directs  this  top-notch  musical  organisation  and  has  givan  it  a  real  polish. 


PoipoiiML 

By  John  Harpham 


HOW  AN  INDOOR  DLIZZARD 
BROUGHT  DOWN  THE  HOUSE 

ANECDOTES  FEKW  THICK  and  fast 
at  the  banquet  session  of  the  University 
and  colleice  band  conductors  conference 
held  recently  in 
Chicago.  And,  as 
usual.  Dr.  A.  A. 
Harding  topped  a 
fleld  of  skilled  ra¬ 
conteurs  with  some 
recollections  of  for¬ 
mer  Illinois  bands. 

Used  to  go  in  for 
a  lot  of  novelties  at 
concerts,  recalled 
Dr.  Harding,  and 
one  of  the  most 
popular  was  a  wed¬ 
ding  number.  The 
oboe  played  the  part  of  the  minister,  solo 
flute  was  the  bride,  cornet  spoke  up  for 
the  groom  and  other  instruments  were  in 
character. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


A  cut-up  in  the  percussion  section  in 
those  days,  said  Dr.  Harding,  was  a  young 
sprout  named  “Rusty"  Bainum,  who  now 
directs  bands  at  Northwestern.  Bainum 
and  his  drummer  cronies  conceived  the 
idea  that  a  shower  of  simulated  apple 
blossoms  would  be  Just  the  thing  to  top 
off  the  production  of  the  wedding  number. 

"The  concert  that  night  was  in  Bloom- 
ington,"  mused  the  Illinois  director,  "and 
Bainum  and  his  pals  found  a  stagehand 
who  was  all  wool  and  a  yard  wide,  es¬ 
pecially  between  the  ears.  They  gave  this 
fellow  a  bag  of  stage  snow,  and  sent  him 
aloft  above  the  stage.  ‘When  the  band 
starts  to  sing,’  they  instructed  him,  ‘let 
‘er  go!’ 

"‘The  wedding  number  was  the  only 
one  with  any  singing,  but  the  concert  ran 
long  and  the  wedding  had  to  be  omitted. 

“At  the  end  of  the  concert,  as  is  our 
usual  custom,  I  motioned  the  band  to  rise 
and  sing  the  Illinois  Alma  Mater,  ‘Hail 
to  the  Orange.’  W’e  hadn't  sung  two  bars 
before  the  snow  came  down  in  torrents, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  number  the  band 
was  literally  snowed  under. 

"And,  of  course,  the  audience  thought 
It  wais  the  best  part  of  the  show.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


BILL  RBVELI>I,  conductor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  bands,  preceded  Dr. 
Harding  on  the  banquet  program  and  told 
about  the  extensive  preparations  involved 
in  taking  the  Michigan  band  across  coun¬ 
try  to  play  at  the  Rose  Howl  game  in 
Pasadena. 

Rehearsals  were  a  big  problem.  With 
the  gridiron  snowed  under  there  was  no 
place  to  work  out  special  formations  for 
the  big  game.  Finally  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  hauling  the  band  on  daily  Jaunts  to 


the  hangar  at  Willow  Run,  which  is  as 
big  as  three  football  flelds. 

The  $35,000  cost  of  the  trip  to  Pasadena 
was  underwritten  by  a  nnajor  motor  car 
manufacturer  as  a  good  will  gesture  only, 
no  publicity  strings  attached. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

RAY  DVORAK,  who  was  the  polished 
m.c.  at  the  university  directors  banquet, 
was  spending  his  second  hectic  week-end 
in  Chicago  and  apparently  enjoying  every 
minute  of  it.  The  week  before  he  served 
as  guest  director,  toastma.ster  and  genial 
greeter  to  hundreds  of  band  men  at  the 
Mid-West  Band  Clinic. 

The  Mid-West  Clinic,  which  actually 
had  a  nationwide  attendance,  brought 
forth  a  new  wrinkle  that  drew  warm 
praise  from  the  high  school  directors  who 
attended.  That  was  the  "Request  Pro¬ 
gram,”  in  which  an  All-Chicago  high 
school  band  played  random  requests  from 
a  list  of  150  new  numbers.  Directors  liked 
the  idea  of  hearing  what  they  wanted 
to  hear.  Everyone  was  pleased  but  the 
librarian,  who  must  have  aged  ten  years 
while  feeding  .scores  to  the  men  on  the 
podium. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

DH.  SIOKKID  PUAGEU,  who.se  lunch¬ 
eon  address  at  the  clinic  drew  bouquets 
from  everyone  In  attendance,  is  in  dead 
earne.st  about  his  idea  to  send  a  high 
school  l>and  to  South  America.  .Says  it 
will  do  more  for  cultural  relations  than 
a  thousand  Lana  Turners. 

There’s  plenty  of  evidence  to  back  him 
up.  About  a  year  ago  the  SM  reported 
on  the  trip  of  the  Carl!»l>ad,  New  Mexico, 
high  .school  band  to  Chihuahua  in  Mexico. 
Director  Stanley  Siebenthal  revealed  that 
the  reception  was  botli  incredulous  and 
enthusiastic.  Good  l>and  music  and  snappy 
marching  stirred  the  warm-hearted  Latins 
to  a  rousing  demonstiatlon,  althougli  they 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  such  mag- 
niflcent  Instruments  and  uniforms  were 
standard  equipment  in  U.  S.  schools. 


\Kan»a*  Woodwind  Quintet 
Plans  Concert-Clinic  Tour 

Wichita,  Kaa. — A  professional  woodwind 
quintet,  one  of  the  few  of  its  kind  in  the 
Mid-West,  is  beginning  its  second  year  at 
the  University  of  Wichita,  and  will  be 
available  this  year  for  concerts  and  for 
clinics,  according  to  James  Kerr,  leader 
of  the  group. 

“We  are  particularly  interested  in  put¬ 
ting  on  demonstrations  of  the  various  in¬ 
struments  before  groups  of  young  musi¬ 
cians,  because  we  feel  that  too  few  high 
school  and  Junior  college  musicians  arc 
acquainted  with  the  techniques  and  the 
possibilities  of  these  instruments,"  Mr. 
Kerr  said. 

Members  of  the  organization  all  play 
with  the  Wichita  Symphony  and  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musi¬ 
cians.  They  are  Howard  Halgedahl,  bas¬ 
soon  ;  Walter  Wehner,  clarinet ;  Robert 
Bays,  French  horn ;  Dorothy  Feemster 
Terwilliger,  flute ;  and  Mr..  Kerr,  oboe. 

Arrangements  for  concerts  and  clinics, 
or  for  combination  concert-clinic  pro¬ 
grams,  can  be  made  with  Mr.  Kerr,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wichita. 


Festival  Dates  for  *48 
Announced  By  President 
of  Connecticut  Educators 

Xeto  London,  Conn. — Miss  Elizabeth 
Sonier,  President  of  the  Connecticut  Mu¬ 
sic  Educators  Association  has  announced 
the  date  and  place  of  the  three  spring 
All-State  Adjudication  Festivals  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Wednesday,  March  31 — ’All-State 
Choral  F'estlval,  Williams  Memorial  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  London ;  Thursday,  April  15 — 
All-State  Orchestra  F’estlval,  Greenwich ; 
Saturday,  May  15 — All-State  Band  F'estl- 
1  val,  Danbury. 
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Huic  JletM  Section  at  Vtt  jHuidan 


MIAMI  STUDENTS  LEARN  MUSIC  THEORY 


With  new  courses  in  Theory  and  Music  Appreciation,  Miami  Senior  Hi9h  School  now 
extends  its  instrumental  training  program  to  even  broader  fields.  Above,  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  Mrs.  Gladys  Ditxler,  conducts  a  class  which  includes  listening  to  various  typos 
of  music  and  study  of  the  various  instruments,  their  history  and  their  effective  use. 


The  Leathernecks  Like  It  Hot! 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


By  Elaine  Iskin 

hand  Reporter 

Miami,  Fla. — The  progressive  Miami 
Senior  High  School  Music  department  1« 
on  the  move  again.  This  time  the  group, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bandmaster  A1 
n.  Wright,  has  set  a  precedent  for  other 
Florida  schools  to  follow  by  offering 
courses  in  music  theory  and  music  appre¬ 
ciation. 

The  Theory  course,  which  Is  taught  by 
Mrs.  Oladys  Dilsler,  may  b*-  taken  for 
one  or  two  seiiiester.s.  It  offers  one  half 
<Tedlt  iK"r  term.  In  this  class  students 
are  taught  harmonisation,  .s«-ale  building 
and  how  to  write  simple  melodies.  Miami 
High's  one  hour  course  is  iKjual  to  the 
"100”  course  in  college. 

Music  appreciation  is  another  feature  of 
the  new  MHS  'music  program.  In  this 
hour  subject,  whi<^h  is  o|>en  to  all 
students,  the  pupils  study,  listen  to,  and 
discuss  all  tyi»es  of  music. 

"Purpose  of  this  co*urse,"  explains  in¬ 
structor  Mrs.  Ditzler,  "Is  to  in<-rease  the 
student’s  appreciation  of  music,  to  give 
him  a  better  understanding,  and  to  en¬ 
large  his  vocabulary  of  musical  litera¬ 
ture."  During  class  periods  the  students 
play  records,  discuss  musical  history,  and 
learn  the  various  types  of  music.  Appre¬ 
ciation  offers  a  half  credit  per  semester 
and  may  be  taken  either  for  a  term  or 
the  entire  year. 

Mrs.  Ditzler  also  teaches  beginner.  In¬ 
termediate  and  advanced  classes  in  violin, 
cello  and  string  bass,  the  instruments 
that  form  the  string  section  of  an  or¬ 
chestra. 

In  these  classes,  students  learn  to  play 
in  harmony  and  unison.  Orchestra  work 
will  give  them  a  chance  to  play  more 
advanced  music  that  they  may  encounter 
later. 

"Since  all  practicing  is  done  in  the 
classroom,  no  outside  work  is  required,” 
comments  the  instructor  who  is  a  char¬ 
ter  member  of  the  University  of  Miami 
Symphony  orchestra. 

“These  classes  are  believed  to  be  the 
first  regularly  scheduled  ones  of  their 
kind  in  Florida,"  points  out  Bandmaster 
Wright. 


enlisted  personnel  and  at  parties  for  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  their  families.  In  addition, 
some  belong  to  a  group  which  provides 
dinner  music  at  the  'White  House  for 
social  functions.  Any  dances  or  parties 
the  men  work  are  classed  as  “EPD” — 
extra  playing  duty. 

The  high  siKtt  of  the  year  is  the  Marine 
Corps  Birthday  Ball  when  the  bandsters 
dress  In  costumes  of  the  George  Wash¬ 
ington  era. 

But  this  swing  band  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  Marine  Corps  Band.  This 
I  w’orld  famous  organisation  is  as  old  as 


the  Corps  itself  and  in  the  old  days  was 
used  to  recruit  new  members  for  the 
Marines.  F'rom  its  meager  beginnings  as 
a  drum  and  fife  corps,  the  Marine  Corps 
Band  has  grown  to  the  crack  8&-plece  or¬ 
ganization  of  today  that  is  known  as  "The 
President’s  Own.”  , 

BIG  BAND  TOURS 
The  Band  Is  on  call  at  all  times  to 
play  at  official  functions,  parades  and  to 
entertain  visiting  dignitaries.  Kach  year 
the  Band  goes  on  a  concert  tour  and  each 
year  they  try  to  cover  a  different  section 
of  the  country  so  that  people  the  nation 
over  will  have  an  opi>ortunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  music. 

At  one  concert  in  Chicago  they  played 
to  an  estimated  audience  pf  58,000.  It  is 
believed  that  this  is  the  largest  crowd 
ever  gathered  to  listen  to  a  musical  pro¬ 
gram. 

l.V  SOU.SA’.S  >\*<)T.STBPS 


Putting  to  prsettcsl  um  the  linowlodgs  gained  in  the  Theory  end  Music  Appreciation 
eourtet,  student  director  Lyn  Berman  it  the  center  of  attention  at  he  putt  the  Miami 
High  School  Band  through  itt  pecet  during  the  State  Dend  Contett  neld  lett  April. 


The  Band  is  presently  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Marine  .Major  William  K.  Santel- 
niann,  whose  father  In  1002  introduced  the 
symphony  orchestra  in  l•eretnotlles  at  Hie 
Wliltp  House,  after  four  years  of  iirepara- 
tion. 

Tialay,  l•acll  man  is  required  to  play 
two  instruments,  one  for  the  band  and 
one  for  the  orchestra. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  Marine 
t'orjis  Band  leaders  was  the  famous 
"March  King"  John  Philip  Sousa,  who 
gains  greater  acclaim  each  year  for  his 
own  compositions. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  Marine 
Con>s  is  its  versatility — and  the  Band 
certainly  fills  this  bill.  From  symphony 
to  jive — the  Marine  Corps  Band  is  always 
ready  to  render  "music  at  its  best." 


CHICAGO 

Where  Cro^fimonihip  Hot  Bren  o  Trotiifion  Sinre  IV09 

TARG  &  DINNER,  Inc.  The  Wholesale  Music  Center 
425  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois 


Music  Co.  Claire  du  Matin,  Alfred  Music 
Co.  he  Clair,  Musette  d  Scherzo  (o.k. 
Musette  only),  Nell  KJos.  Scarmolin, 
introduction  d  Tarantella,  Pro-Art  Pub- 
Hcatlons.  Thornton,  line  Penaee  Lointaine 
(good),  Cundy-Bettoney. 

e:nse:mbi.e:s 

2  ('UARINETTS 

Mosart-Rosenthal,  Duet  Arranoenienta, 
Weaner-L«vant,  Grade  2-3.  Scarlatti- 
Rosenthal,  Duct  Arrangementa,  Weaner- 
Levant,  Grade  3.  Sarlit,  Henry,  Vingt 
Etudea  de  Dechiffrage,  Schott  Preres,  mod. 
difflcuH. 

3  CI,ARINI3TS 

Rosenthal,  Clar.  Trioa  (tSth  cent.),  Ed¬ 
win  H.  Morris,  Grade  3,  (Excellent).  Pur¬ 
cell,  Chaconne,  Eldition  Muslcus,  Grade  4. 
Shanks,  Sonata  of  Mooda  d  Humora, 
Gamble  Hinged,  Grade  4.  Kummer,  Trios 
— Op.  H,  SS  or  59,  Cundy-Bettoney,  Grade 
5.  Boutfll,  Trios — Op.  7  or  Op.  S  No.  1,  t 
or  S,  Cundy-Bettoney,  Grade  4-5. 

4  CLARINETS 

Cohen,  Alabama  Sketchea  (Overplayed, 
but  good),  Whitmark,  Grade  4.  Stamitz, 
Andante,  Cundy-Bettoney,  Grade  4.  Des- 
l>ortes,  French  Suite,  Andraud,  Grade  4-6. 
Dallin-Westphal,  Fountaina  at  Dawn,  Bel- 
win.  Grade  5. 

Be  sure  to  see :  Manuscript  Music  Edi¬ 
tions,  P.  O.  Box  95,  Birmingham,  Mich. 
Write  for  information  on  Woodwind  en- 
.sembles  ;  especially  Clarinet  combinations. 

For  easy  material,  4  Bb  Clarinets,  see 
any  of  Leopold  Liegl  arrangements,  pub. 
by  C.  Fischer. 

For  light  encore  material,  pure  fun  In 
modern  settings,  see  David  Bennett  series 
published  by  Gamble-Hinged,  especially 
good  are  Swing  Low  and  Loch  Lomond. 
FLUTE  OR  OBOE  &  CLARINET 
Andraud  arr.,  it  Dueta  from  Claaaic 
Maatera  or  Duoa  Concertantea,  Series  2  & 

з,  Andraud  pub.  Grade  3-6. 

FLUTE,  OBOE,  CLARINET 

Andraud  arr.,  18  Trioa  from  Claaaic 
Maatera,  Andraud  pub.  Grade  3-5.  Excel¬ 
lent  material  for  ensemble  fun.  Can 

и. se  with  Violin  substituting  for  either 
Flute  or  Oboe. 

FLUTE,  CLARINET,  BASS<X)N 
Kummer,  Trio  in  F,  Op.  St,  Rubank, 
Grade  4-5.  Excellent  treatment  of  tonal 
possibilities. 

VIOLIN,  VIOLA,  CLARINET 
OR 

OBOE,  CLARINET,  VIOLA 

Suite  by  Randall  Thompson.  Very  good. 
Mountain  folk-song  material.  Grade  5. 
CLARINET,  VIOLA.  PIANO 

Mozart,  Trio,  Schirmer,  Grade  4.  Ex¬ 
cellent  work.  Fine  chamber  music.  If 
yu<i  know  a  good  violist  be  sure  to  get 
together  on  this. 

CLARINET,  CEUJX),  PIANO 
Beethoven,  Trio,  Op.  ll,  Boosey- 
Hawkes,  Grade  5.  This  work  is  among 
any  collection  of  the  complete  Trio  edi¬ 
tions  of  Beethoven  for  Violin,  Cello  and 
Plano.  Intended  by  Beethoven  for  per¬ 
formance  with  Clarinet  instead  of  Violin. 

Brahms.  Trio,  Op.  IH,  Peters,  Grade  5. 
An  outstanding  work  among  clarinet 
chamber  music.  It  is  even  quite  flrst- 
rate  Brahms.  An  excellent  example  of 
potentialities  of  this  rather  unique  combi¬ 
nation. 

CLARINET  A  STRING  QUARTET 
Here  is  your  greatest  future  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Why  not  look  into  this  material 
now?  Get  the  Mozart  Quintet  today.  One 
thing — all  this  material  is  for  A  clarinet 
rather  than  Bb.  Mozart,  Brahms,  Reger — 
all  grade  5  and  6.  But  get  them  and  start 
making  them  a  part  of  your  background. 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


rich,  '' 


See,  hear,  play  these 
master  creations.  Write 
for  name  of  nearest 
dealer.  YOU  CAN  BANK 
ON  A  fKANK. 
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How  to  Play  the  Double  Reeds 


Jha  (Doubist  fiaad  ^loAAAoojn 
£aMoojt . . .  Gb/ae 

By  Bob  Orgcm 

1512  Stout  St.,  Denver  2,  Coloredo 


I  have  had  many  letters  Inquiring  about 
certain  tones  on  both  Oboe  and  Bassoon 
as  being  stuffy  and  often  thin  in  sound. 
The  fact  of  them  being  stuffy  one  time  and 
thin  another  has  ied  me  to  the  foiiow- 
ing  subject — Tone  Production — ^which  we 
wili  discuss  in  generai  and  I  beiieve  wiii 
cover  the  inquiries  compietely.  If  a  tone 
piays  airight  one  time  then  either  stuffy 
or  thin  the  next  time  it  sureiy  can’t  be 
the  fault  of  the  instrument.  It  is  defl- 
niteiy  the  way  we  are  biowing  them. 

When  we  speak  of  Tone  Production 
there  are  many  things  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration.  First  of  ali,  let's  draw  an 
outiine  of  important  factors,  then  talk 
about  them.  This  wiil  give  us  a  better 
idea  of  the  differences  of  sound  or  quai- 
ity  of  tone  and  perhaps  a  better  idea  of 
what  realiy  is  or  isn't  responsible  for 
good  or  bad  tone. 

For  instance;  What  causes  the  tone? 
What  is  the  required  type  of  tone?  What 
maintains  the. pitch?  Where  do  we  take' 
hold  of  the  reed?  What  is  the  necessary 


★  ★  ★ 

amount  of  lip  pressure  on  the  reed?  Qual¬ 
ity  of  reed  or  texture  of  cane  from  which 
a  reed  is  made?  The  proper  cut  of  reed 
shape?  Volume  control,  etc.? 

These  are  important  factors  which  every 
double  reed  player  should  think  over  in 
his  or  her  mind  so  that  each  factor  is 
clear,  both  within  itself  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  it  maintains  in  connection  with  each 
of  the  others.  The  ultimate  result  is  this : 
they  all  act  in  one  operation — ^Tone  Pro¬ 
duction.  Whether  the  tone  be  good  or 
bad,  there  is  a  cause  or  reason  for  it  be¬ 
ing  so.  Let’s  And  out  what  makes  the 
difference.  It  is  quite  natural  that  we 
want  our  tone  to  be  good. 

Referring  back  to  "What  causes  the 
tone”?  The  approach  to  this  can  be 
from  many  angles — but  for  now  let's 
think  of  it  this  way.  The  TONE  of 
double  reed  instruments  is  produced  by 
blowing  air,  or  wind,  through  the  double 
reed,  causing  the  reed  to  vibrate.  This 
we  all.  know,  but  that  alone  is  not  all 
that  is  necessary. 


wind  playing  instruments  and  the  air,  or 
wind,  must  go  through  them  freely  in 
order  to  get  a  free,  resonant  sound  or 
tone. 

If  you  read  our  column  in  the  December 
issue  you  will  remembers  the  HARMONIC 
POINT  or  CACKLE  of  the  double  reed. 
If  you  didn’t  it  is  important  that  you 
know. 

Harmonic  Point 

Every  double  reed  has  a  harmonic  point 
or  cackle  when  you  blow  through  it,  when 
not  placed  on  the  instruntent,  that  sounds 
like  you  might  be  blowing  through  two 
reeds  at  once.  (Every  reed  will  vary  as 
to  place.)  This  is  the  spot  upon  which 
the  lips  should  be  placed  when  blowing 
and  the  lips  should  have  the  feeling  of 
gripping  completely  around  the  reed  and 
not  across  it.  This  means  that  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  should  push  forward  and 
not  be  drawn  backward  as  so  many  of  us 
are  inclined  to  do. 

The  amount  of  lip  pressure  upon  the 
reed  should  be  only  enough  to  control 
and  not  to  the  extent  of  biting  or  pinch¬ 
ing.  Biting  or  pinching  kills  the  very 
thing  we  are  trying  to  keep  alive — vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  reed. 

As  a  comparison,  ring  a  bell  then  take 
hold  of  it  with  the  hand  and  see  how 
quickly  it  stops  ringing ;  or  take  hold 
of  a  bell  and  try  to  make  it  ring  while 
you  are  holding  it.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
effect  to  pinch  or  bite  a  reed  and  expect 
it  to  sound  with  resonance. 

The  pitch  of  the  tone  is  controlled  com¬ 
pletely  by  the  SPEED  of  the  air  blown 
through  the  Instrument.  This  point  is 
open  to  discussion  as  there  are  various 
ways  of  controlling  the  speed  of  air 
which  in  reality  controls  pitch. 

a)  In  biting  or  pinching  the  reed  you 
change  the  size  of  its  opening  automati¬ 
cally  changing  the  speed  of  air  going 
through  it.  b)  You  can  actually  blow  a 
faster  or  slower  speed  of  air.  c)  You  can 
control  the  .npeed  of  air  by  opening 
or  closing  the  throat  without  changing 
the  opening  of  the  reed. 

Speed  end  Volume 

First,  let’s  analyse  a)  :  By  changing  the 
opening  of  the  reed  through  biting  or 
pinching  we  also  change  the  quality  of  our 
tone  which  in  my  opinion  is  not  good 
procedure,  b)  By  actually  blowing  a 
faster  or  slower  speed  of  air  we  have 
very  little  or  no  control  over  volume, 
c)  If  we  control  the  speed  of  air  by 
the  throat  without  changing  the  opening 
of  the  reed  we  maintain  the  same  quality 
of  tone  as  well  as  the  control  of  volume. 
SPEED  OF  AIR  and  VOLUME  OF  AIR 
should  not  be  confused. 


French  Horn  Teachers 

Send  a  3c  stamp  for 
a  copy  of 

“The  Bb  Method  Plan" 

ByPhUipW.  L.C<n 

Interesting— Informative 

GURLEY  CLASGENS,  INC. 

UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


Toward  Batter  Tone 

In  addition  we  must  know  where  to 
take  hold  of  the  reed ;  the  type  of  sound 
required ;  the  pitch  required ;  the  amount 
of  pressure  of  the  lips  upon  the  reed ; 
the  amount,  or  volume,  of  air  to  blow 
through  the  instrument ;  the  speed  at 
which  the  air  travels,  etc. 

All  ot  these  will  dei>end  entirely  upon 
Just  what  we  want  to  hear,  which  is  the 
first  requisite.  We  mentioned  above  that 
we  want  a  good  tone.  On  this  point  every¬ 
one  agrees — A  good  tone  is  one  that  has 
resonance  in  sound,  f/ee  sounding,  not 
hard,  choked  or  pinched.  This  type  of 
tone  can  be  made  only  if  H  feels  that 
way  to  the  player. 

Again,  double  reed  Instruments  are 


MANUAL  OF  REED  FIXING 

ly  DANIEL  lONADE 

—  Esflowssd  Clarinetist  and  Taaekar  — 

—  Nationally  kacogniwnd  Export  on  Hoods— 

This  new  Manual  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience  and  experimenting  in 
the  art  of  making  reeds  play. 

It  teaches  the  “Why’s”  and  “How’s”  of  reed  fixing.  It  will  improve  one’s 
knowledge  about  reeds,  how  to  select  them  and  how  to  make  them  play  to  one’s 
liking. 

The  Manual  is  well  illustrated  and  is  a  “Must”  to  all  clarinet  and  saxophone 
players,  teachers,  professionals,  students  and  amateurs. 

—  SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  ’TO-DAY  —  PRICE  3  DOLLARS  — 

ESittd  attd  Dittributed  by 

Bonade  -  Falvo  -  Pupa  -  Musicol  Supply  Corp. 

1595  Broadway  —  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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As  an  Illustration,  any  tone  which  we 
are  playinc,  played  in  piano  then  played 
in  forte,  certainly  requires  in  piano  less 
volume  than  in  forte — but  the  speed  of 
air  is  the  same  In  either  case.  In  the 
long  run  our  ear,  or  what  we  hear,  is  go¬ 
ing  to  tell  us  when  to  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  the  speed  of  air  by  opening  or 
closing  the  throat  accordingly. 


Hear  in  Tune 

In  other  words,  if  our  instrument  is 
reasonably  in  tune  within  itself  and  we 
play  out  of  tune  it  is  because  we  hear  out 
of  tune  or  Just  don't  listen  to  ourselves. 
Double  reed  instruments  are  very  flexible 
as  are  string  instruments.  Simply  be¬ 
cause  a  string  player  puts  down  the  right 
Anger  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  he  is 
playing  the  right  pitch — so  it  is  with 
double  reed  players. 

The  reed  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  .sound ;  the  cut  of  the  reed  ( its 
shape),  texture  of  cane  from  which  the 
reed  is  made,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
trimmed,  etc.  Still,  the  best  reed  made 
can  be  made  to  sound  badly  and  a  medi¬ 
ocre  reed  can  be  made  to  sound  good. 

This  all  reverts  back  to  the  fact  stated 
earlier  in  this  column,  on  which  the 
better  players  are  all  agreed.  Double 
reed  instruments  are  wind  playing  instru¬ 
ments  and  the  wind,  or  air,  must  go 
through  the  instrument  freely,  the  reed 
must  vibrate  readiiy,  the  opening  of  the 
reed  or  blades  must  not  change  while  be¬ 
ing  played  (pinching  or  biting  across  the 
reed),  the  grip  of  the  lips  around  the 
reed  should  be  on  the  cackle  or  harmonic 
point  of  the  reed  and  just  grip  enough 
to  control  (not  a  heavy  bite). 
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Tone  Production 

The  average  student  of  double  reed  in¬ 
struments  who  has  acquired  a  good  tone 
(or  sound)  has  not  come  by  it  accident¬ 
ally.  It  has  been  cultivated  by  hard  work 
and  concentration  of  the  necessary  factors 
until  they  all  act  as  one,  which  we  ulti¬ 
mately  know  as  TONE  PRODUCTION. 
In  teaching  the  development  of  tone  I  al¬ 
ways  make  it  a  point  to  segregate  the 
necessary  elements  which  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed,  then  have  the  students  analyse 
their  own  deveiopments.  In  this  proce¬ 
dure  the  student  learns  to  know  exactly 
what  he  is  doing  all  of  the  time,  elimi¬ 
nating  guess  work. 

Very  often  when  we  don't  know  exact¬ 
ly  what  we  are  doing,  or  what  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do,  we  do  not  get  the  required  re¬ 
sult.  Then  we  become  disheartened  and 
before  too  long  we  believe  we  can't  do 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  know  what 
we  are  doing  and  the  result  it  has  to 
bring  and  work  consistently  at  it,  the 
flrst  thing  we  know — “Why  I  can  do  it 
the  .same  as  the  other  fellow 
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Clarinetists  Colnmn 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

WOODWI.N'D  QUI.VTETS 

Poldowski-Barrere,  Miniature  Suite, 
Calaxy  Music  Corp.,  Grade  3-5.  Barrere 
arr.,  Julliard  Seriee  (t  Vole.),  Schirmer, 
Grade  4.  Lefebvre,  Suite,  Op.  57,  Pro-Art 
Pub.,  Grade  4.  Sobeck,  Quintets,  Op.  It 
or  H,  Belwin,  Grade  5. 

These  are  also  flrst-rate :  Andraud  arr., 
it  Quintet* — (indispensible  to  your  Quin¬ 
tet),  Andraud,  Grade  6-6. 

DOUBLE  WOODWIND  QUINTET 
Casadesus,  London  Sketches — (excel¬ 
lent),  Andraud,  Grade  6. 
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FRANK  HOLTON  A  CO. 

33*  NOiTH  CHUICH  STtCCT,  flKNOiN,  WISCONSIN 

Please  send  me  additional  information  on  the 
No.  29  HOLTON  Cornet. 
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CHORAL  MUSIC 

for 

MIXED  VOICES 

Abide  with  Me . SATB 

— Vincent  B.  Wheeler . 12 

All  Nations  Clap  Your  Hands. SATB 

— Vincent  B.  Wheeler . 12 

Ave  Verum . SATB 

— Foerster-Finney . 1 " 

America  United  Is  Rolling  Along... 

SATB — Bernard  Hamblen . 15 

Cherubim  Song  . SATB 

— P.  I.  Techaikowaky . 15 

Christ  Is  Our  Cornerstone  SATB 

— Adolph  M.  Foerater . 15 

Collect  for  Social  Justice . SATB 

— C.  T.  Anatine . 16 

Come  Thou  My  Light . SATB 

— Ruaaell  Q.  Wichman . 15 

Create  in  Me  a  Clean  Heart  O  God 

SATB — H.  H.  aiuck . 15 

Crossing  the  Bar . SATB 

— H.  JSreifenboch . 12 

David’s  Lamentation . SATB 

— Billinga-Finney  . 15 

Exultant  Spirit  . SATB 

— Theodore  M.  Finney . 16 

Gliding  Down  the  River  (Merry 

Widow  Waltz) . SATB 

— Lehar-Surdo  . 15 

God  Be  Merciful . SATB 

— H.  H.  Oluck . 15 

God  Is  Our  Refuge . SATB 

— H.  H.  Oluck . 15 

God  So  Loved  the  World . SATB 

— H.  H.  Oluck . 15 

He  Is  Born,  the  Divine  Child  (Suit¬ 
able  for  Christmas  or  General 

Use)  . SATB 

— Homer  Wickline . 15 

I  Sing  a  Song  of  the  Saints  of  God 

SATB — Oeoffrey  O’Hara . 16 

I’ve  Been  In  the  Storm  so  Long 

SATB — B.  Ramoa-Harria . 15 

I  Will  LK)ve  Thee,  O  Lord - SATB 

— H.  H.  Oluck . 16 

Jesus  Joy  of  Man’s  Desiring.  .SATB 

— J.  8.  Bach . 15 

Lead  Kindly  Light .  SATB 

— Adolph  il.  Foerater . 15 

Lead  Us  Heavenly  Father - SATB 

— Adolph  M,  Foerater . li 

Lord  Is  My  Shepherd,  The ....  SATB 

— Jamea  8.  Jordan . 16 

Lord  We  Pray  Thee . SATB 

— C.  T.  Anatine . 12 

Lord  Hear  Me  in  My  Distress. SATB 

— J.  if.  Hopkina . 15 

Lord’s  Prayer  . SATB 

— 8ir  John  8tainer . 10 

Sevenfold  Anen  . SATB 

— Sir  John  Stainer . 10 

The  Dresden  Amen . SATB 

— Sir  John  8tainer . 10 

Mighty  God,  The..: . SATB 

— Theodore  M.  Finney . 15 

O  God  Unto  ’Thee . SATB 

— Ruaaell  O.  Wichman . 13 

O  Lamb  of  God  (Communion  An¬ 
them  )  . .  SATB — Pearl  Keck . 15 

O  Lord,  In  Thee  Have  I  ’Trusted 

SATB — Theodore  M.  Finney . 16 

O  Lord  I  Will  Praise  Thee. . .  .SATB 

— Thomaa  Harborne . 15 

Out  of  the  Deep . SATB 

— Adolph  M.  Foerater . 15 

Prayer  for  Rest . SATB 

-^lauaen-Floyd  . 16 

P.  S.  M.  A.  Marching  Song... SATB 

— A.  8.  Mieacer . 16 

Praise  Ye  the  Lord  (160th  Psalm) 

SATB^ — Theodore  M.  Finney . 16 

Praise  Ye  the  Lord  (150th  Psalm) 
SATB — Ceaar  Franck . 16 

Send  for  copiea  today.  Complete  Volk- 
teein  Catalog  No.  9  sent  upon  request. 

Volkwein  Bros.  Inc. 

Mvsic  Publishers 
PITTSBURGH  22,  Pa. 
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**The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ” 

By  Elixabeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Department,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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School  children  are  an  alert  group. 
They  will  Join  and  support  almost  any¬ 
thing  that  will  give  them  plenty  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  trouble  with  many  school  or¬ 
chestra  set-ups  is  that  the  orchestra  is 
given  far  too  little  activity,  and  what  ac¬ 
tivity  it  ia  given  is  slipshod  in  comparison 
with  the  band  program. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  conductor 
should  place  before  the  public  his  best 
group.  But  it  is  also  true  that  if  a  con¬ 
ductor  Chooses  proper  materials  for  his 
orchestra.  In  many  cases  he  can  place 
before  the  audience  two  good  groups  in¬ 
stead  of  one. 

Ihe  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
orchestra  will  grow  in  relation  to  the 
vital  activity  given  the  group.  No  one 
likes  to  sit  on  the  side-lines  all  his  life! 

There  is  a  very  wonderful  set  of  orches¬ 
tra  materials, — for  atring  orcheatra, — 
called  the  Polychordia  String  Library.  Its 
titles  cover  about  a  hundred  volumes  of 
the  most  wonderful  stuff  for  strings,  be¬ 
ginning  with  materials  so  easy  that  a  first 
year  class  can  enjoy  them  in  its  second 
semester  of  study ;  and  materials  so  com¬ 
plete  that  every  level  of  string  playing 
may  be  functional. 

Fy>r  grade  school,  the  Kathleen  album 
and  the  Squirrel  album  are  particularly 
nice.  On  the  Junior  High  level,— or  for  a 
group  of  weak  strings  in  Senior  High,  I 
know  of  nothing  better  than  the  Oollywog 
album.  If  the  director  will  insist  upon, — 
(and  correct,  note  by  note, — if  necessary), 
good  intonation,  the  music  in  this  little 
volume  can  give  him  and  his  students 
much  pleasure,  and  a  wonderfully  satisfied 
feeling. 

Full  scores  are  available  and  piano  is 
usable  with  all  materials  of  anything  but 
advanced  level.  The  piano  part  is  not 
simply  a  "crutch”  nor  is  it  an  "oompah’’ 
part.  The  piano  scoring  is  a  musical  bit 
of  writing  in  its  own  right,  and  enhances 
the  strings  musically,  and  independently. 

In  senior  high,  for  advanced  work  there 
are  many  volumes,— the  Stanwell  album, 
the  Suite  of  Five  Pieces  of  Handel,  the 
Suite  from  the  "Faery  Queen”  by  Pur¬ 
cell,  the  Sinfonletta  in  A  by  Haydn,  Two 
Overtures,  etc.,  by  Handel  which  Includes 
the  overture  to  the  Messiah  for  String  Or¬ 
chestra  and  the  Pastoral  Symphony, — both 
so  useable  at  Christmastime. 

This  series  is  absolutely  unique  in  string 
literature,  and  it  is  not  well-known  in  the 
States.  It  is  an  English  publication  and 
may  be  ordered  through  Galaxy  Music 
Corporaition  in  New  York. 

So  much  for  a  hint  on  materials, — at 
all  levels. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  we  are,  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  currently  engaged  in  the  organisa¬ 


tion  of  an  All-State  String  Orchestra  for 
the  National  conference, — ^MEINC, — in  De¬ 
troit  in  April,  we  have  been  in  contact 
with  the  fine  string  publications  of  many 
companies.  The  most  heartening  thing  of 
all  in  the  current  string  picture  is  the 
quantity  and  excellence  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  submitted  to  us  by  these  publishers. 

They  range  from  easy  string  materials 
of  well-known  melodies  to  difficult  modern 
works.  Frankly,  string-minded  as  I  am, 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  string 
publications  now  available. 

To  mention  a  few:  the  Concerto  Grosso 
in  a  minor  by  Gemlnlanl,  the  Golden 
Sonata  of  Purcell,  the  Suite  in  D  by 
Frescobaldi,  a  little  song  called  Rosmar- 
inje  by  Keenan,  and  the  Rounds  by  Dia¬ 
mond.  These  are  all  senior  high  materials 
leaning  toward  the  difficult  side,  but  very 
playable.  All  are  published  by  EHkan- 
VogeL 

One  number  which  I  find  Intensely  In¬ 
triguing  is  the  Nocturne  for  Strings  by 
Alan  Shulman,  published  by  Belwin.  It  is 
modern  in  tonality,  but  essentially  easy, 
-quarter-note  time  patterns,  largely, — but 
requiring  a  good  performance  of  whole- 
tone  intervals  on  the  part  of  the  orchestra. 
Ihis  number,  to  me,  is  sheer  loveliness. 
And,  in  passing,  I  might  mention  that 
Alan  Shulman  is  a  young  comi>oser  who 
has  already  made  a  name  for  himself  with 
his  Theme  and  Variations  for  solo  Viola 
and  Orcbeartra, — a  composition  of  pro¬ 
fessional  calibre. 

Two  other  sequences  of  fine  string  music 
are  The  Juillard  Intermediate  Series  of 
Music  for  String  Orchestra,  and  the  same 
title  omitting  the  word  "Intermediate’’. 
There  is  much  excellent  material  therein. 

And  the  companion  series,  which  Inci¬ 
dentally  is  also  a  Schirmer  publication, — 
"The  Dolmetaoh  Collection  of  English  Con¬ 
sorts”.  These  carry  the  editor’s  signa¬ 
ture  of  Percy  Grainger.  The  Country 
Mood  by  Samuel  Gardner,  the  Two  Con¬ 
cert!  Gross!  by  Oeminiani  and  the  Nina 
Nanna  by  Bellini  (which  latter  requires 
a  "double  orchestra”,— or  may  be  played 
as  a  ten-piece  ensemble)  are  other  Schir¬ 
mer  publicationa  of  note-worthy  value. 

Lastly,  the  novelty  called  "Fiddle-Fad¬ 
dle”  by  Anderson, — well-known  for  his 
Jazz  Pizzicato, — is  also  practical  for 
school  use.  Ptibliaber  is  Mills  Music  Co. 

Now,  to  close,  let  us  glance  at  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  as  painted  in  our  open¬ 
ing  paragraphs;  Le., — activity  for  the  or¬ 
chestra.  The  very  thing  I  mean  ia  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  letter  wrHten  a  couple  of 
years  ago  by  our  friend,  William  Stewart 
in  Muskegon,  Mich.  Bill  has  a  fine  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  "band”  man, — but  be  is  not 
content  to  see  the  orchestra  die  out. 
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Neither  Is  he  content  with  a  poor  quality 
of  work.  Neither  did  his  orchestra  come 
into  being  by  being  placed  upon  a  shelf 
while  the  Band  activities  claimed  all  of 
his  attention. 

So  here  I  shall  append  a  section  from 
his  letter  telling  of  the  results, — and  also 
something  of  how  it  was  done. 

"Tonight  our  daily  paper  (The  Chron¬ 
icle)  came  out  in  its  editorial  with  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  young  people  in  the 
orchestra  and  praised  them  for  their  in¬ 
terest  in  good  music  and  for  flndlng  a 
time  to  continue  to  play  with  a  crowded 
schedule  in  school  demanding  so  much  of 
their  time.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  things 
ever  .said  about  our  organizations  in  the 
nine  years  I  have  been  here.  It  went  on 
to  some  length  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
in  general  bands  fitted  into  the  military 
picture  to  an  extent  that  made  it  a  little 
harder  for  the  high  school  orchestras  to 
get  their  Just  due  but  that  it  was  amazing 
that  in  a  time  such  as  this  we  had  come 
through  with  the  best  orchestra  in  our 
hisory.  .  .  • 

"We  have  accompanied  soloists  in  a 
number  of  things  this  year  including  the 
Grieg  Piano  Concerto  at  graduation  and 
other  events. 

"To  arouse  interest  in  strings  we  per¬ 
suaded  our  school  authorities  to  let  us 
tour  the  grade  schools  where  auditoriums 
were  big  enough  to  acconmnodate  us  and 
the  schools  furnished  a  bus  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  With  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
vocal  supervisor  we  made  these  real  con¬ 
certs  with  appreciation  lessons  on  the 
program  given  in  advance.  We  included 
demonstrations  of  the  various  instruments 
also  and  the  whole  thing  has  helped  tre¬ 
mendously  in  arousing  a  new  interest  not 
only  in  strings  but  in  the  more  unusual 
wind  instrument  groups. 

"We  coupled  this  work  by  a  testing 
program  for  entire  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  using  the  Seashore  tests  and  now 
have  on  file  the  records  of  talent  for  over 
four  thousand  boys  and  girls  in  these 
grades.  We  are  checking  their  interests 
now  and  getting  a  great  number  of  new 
students. 

"However,  we  didn’t  stop  with  this  but 
arranged  with  local  Civic  Music  of  which 
1  am  an  officer  to  sponsor  an  additional 
concert  In  the  afternoon  by  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Symphony  with  Dr.  Sevltsky  when 
they  came  to  town  on  the  regular  series 
and  three  weeks  before  the  concert  we  had 
sold  every  Inch  of  space  right  up  to  the 
sides  of  the  orchestra  itself  on  the  stage. 
This  not  only  made  a  One  sum  to  pro¬ 
mote  string  work  with  but  added  to  the 
general  rebirth  of  Interest  in  springs.  Dr. 
Sevltsky  is  a  marvel  with  children  and 
worked  with  us  for  Just  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  that  we  wanted. 

“Finally,  my  band  and  orchestra  par¬ 
ents  have  set  about  to  glamourise  or¬ 
chestra  playing  and  decided  to  put  the 
proceeds  of  the  concert  of  which  program 
I  am  Including,  back  into  things  that 
would  arouse  a  desire  on  the  part  of  young 
people  to  be  in  orchestra  as  well  as 
band. 

’To  do  this  they  rented  tuxedos  for  the 
twenty-five  male  members  of  this  sixty- 
five  piece  group  and  bought  a  gardenia 
for  every  one  of  the  forty  girls  to  wear 
with  their  formals.  To  top  things  off  they 
spent  generously  for  advertising  and  this 
on  both  radio  and  in  newspapers  and 
posters.  They  bought  ferns  for  the  front 
of  the  stage  as  a  final  touch. 

"General  result:  most  brilliant  concert 
yet  (paper  described  it  that  way  and 
added  that  it  was  very  professional  in 
every  way.  Most  appreciative  audience 
ever  with  encore  after  encore  necessary 


and  now  tonight  this  tribute  from  the 
press. 

"Please  don’t  misinterp.'et  this  as  brag¬ 
ging  but  merely  an  attempt  to  tell  you 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  to  keep  orches¬ 
tra  appealing,  both  outwardly  and  in¬ 
wardly." 

Bravo,  Bill,  and  more  power  to  you  and 
others  like  you ! 


JOHN  MARKERT  &  CO. 

141  West  15th  Street,  New  York  II,  N.  Y. 
Vielinmakorz  and  Repairers 
DEALERS  In 

Old  end  new  VIoltni  and  Bows 
send  for  catalogues 
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A  Trial  Period  of  Ninety  Days  Before  a  Definite  Purchase 
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Write  for  Rental  Circular 
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How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 


3  Jsuxch  ihn  Solo  £jvaM 


By  B.  H.  Walker 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 


Hello,  Brass  Friends.  Arc  you  keeping 
those  New  Year’s  resolutions?  Here's 
hoping  you  are  keeping  some  worthwhile 
musical  resolutions. 


I  hope  you  have  found  some  valuable 
suggestions  for  your  daily  practice  rou¬ 
tine  in  our  brass  column  In  the  last  four 
issues  of  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN.  Here 
is  a  brief  summary  of  the  suggestions  of¬ 
fered  so  far. 


1.  Concentrate  on  the  fact  that  "cor¬ 
rect  practice  makes  a  good  player  but  in¬ 
correct  practice  makes  a  |)oor  player.” 
(Brass  column,  September,  1947). 


2.  Practice  for  correct  habits  of  play¬ 
ing.  Do  not  spend  your  practice  period 
playing  what  you  already  know  merely  to 
entertain  yourself  and  try  to  ea.se  your 
conscience.  (Brass  column,  Septeml)er, 
1947.) 


3.  Keep  the  angle  of  the  trombone, 
trumpet  or  cornet  .straight  out  at  all  times, 
never  slanting  toward  the  floor.  ( Brass 
column,  September,  1947.) 


4.  Include  5  or  10  minutes  of  daily 
study  on  "sustained  whisper"  practice  for 
lip  flexibility  and  better  quality  of  tone. 
( Kxplained  in  brass  column,  September, 
1947.) 


5.  Include  5  or  10  minutes  of  daily 
study  on  lip  slurs  or  calisthenics  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  lips 
and  face  u.sed  In  tone  control.  (Outlined 
in  our  Brass  column,  September,  1947.) 


6.  Include  in  your  daily  routine  5  or  10 
minutes  study  on  detached  tonguing  ex¬ 
ercises.  Be  sure  to  leave  proper  spacing 
between  each  note  and  release  each  note 
with  the  breath  and  not  with  the  tongue. 
(Explained  in  October,  1947.) 


7.  Form  the  habit  of  always  observing 
a  slight  accent  on  the  flriA  count  of  each 
measure  In  2/4  and  3/4  time.  Accent  the 
first  and  third  counts  in  4/4  time  and  the 
first  and  fourth  counts  in  6/8  time.  Group 
eighth  notes  in  twos  and  accent  the  first 
of  each  four.  Group  sixteenth  notes  in 
fours  and  accent  (slightly)  every  eight. 
Grouping  and  accentitvg  notes  aids  the 
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rhythm  and  .speed.  (Full  explanation  in 
our  column  in  November,  1947). 


8.  Cornetlsts  and  other  valve  Instru¬ 
ment  players,  include  in  your  daily  rou¬ 
tine  5  or  10  minutes  for  the  study  of 
legato  tonguing  exercisies.  (Outlined  and 
explained  in  November,  1947.) 


9.  Trombone  players,  you  should  save 
5  or  10  minutes  of  your  routine  for  the 
study  of  legato  playing  including  the  use 
of  the  natural  slur,  false  posHions,  con¬ 
trary  motion  principle  and  u.se  of  legato 
tonguing.  Master  the  method  of  studying 
and  playing  legato  songs  as  outlined  in 
our  brass  column,  December,  1947. 


BETTER  FROM  REX  ELTON  FAIR 


I  received  a  nice  letter  from  our  dis- 
tingui-shed  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  flute  col¬ 
umnist  and  authority,  Rex  Elton  Fair.  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  to  quote  a  portion 
of  the  letter  which  reads  as  follows :  "I’ve 
been  looking  over  your  November  column 
in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  feel  that 
you  have  done  a  very  fine  Job.  Hope  you 
will  enjoy  this  new  avocation  and  in  the 
end  or  rather  eventually,  feel  that  it  is 
well  worth  your  while.  If  I  can  ever  be 
of  personal  assistance  to  you,  please  know 
that  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  act  in  any 
manner  within  my  ability.” 

Thank  you  kindly,  Mr.  Fair,  for  taking 
the  time  to  write  this  friendly  greeting 
which  helps  to  bind  me  closer  with  my 
fellow  columnists  of  The  SCH(X>L  MUSI¬ 
CIAN. 

I  have  been  reading  Mr.  Fair’s  flute  col¬ 
umn  for  many,  many  years  and  he  ranks 
very  high  in  my  estimation  as  a  teacher, 
columnist,  soloist,  lecturer  and  authority 
on  the  flute  with  all  its  needs.  Aside  from 
my  brass  field,  the  flute  holds  the  warmest 
spot  in  my  heart  as  an  Instrumental 
hobby. 

QUESTIONS  FROM  DAYTON,  OHIO 

“I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  your 
articles  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  and 
I  have  profited  greatly  from  them”  comes 
in  a  letter  from  William  J.  Eldwards,  Jr., 
Band  Director  in  Day4on,  Ohio.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Edwards.  It  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  have  a  small  part  in  helping  you  to 
win  First  Division  honors.  The  following 
questions  come  from  Mr.  Edwards. 


Oueation:  "I  am  anxious  to  have  a 
brass  sextet  selection  that  will  win  for 
us  a  First  Place,  and  one  that  will  ‘bring 
the  house  down.’  We  are  at  present  time 
working  on  ‘Capprlciosso  Italien'  and 
‘Prayer  and  Flnale‘  from  Lohengrin.  'W’hat 
do  you  think  of  these  numbers?" 


Answer:  The  numbers  you  mention  are 
excellent.  I  would  also  like  to  recommend 
“Memories  of  Stephen  Foster"  arranged 
by  Holmes  (published  by  Bamhouse). 
Our  Brass  Sextet  here  at  Central  High 
School,  Chattanooga,  won  a  First  Division 
playing  this  number  as  did  my  Sextet  in 
the  Alabama  Music  Festival.  This  selec¬ 
tion  is  musical,  interesting,  pleasant  to 
practice,  easy  to  play  and  is  an  appealing 
program  number.  ‘,‘Intermesxo,  from 
‘Cavalleria  Rusticana' "  Is  another  excel¬ 
lent  .sextet  which  will  show  off  the  style 
and  phrasing  abilities  of  your  players. 

Question;  "I  should  like  to  know  a  good 
brass  quartet  selection  for  two  cornets  and 
two  trombones.” 

Anstcer;  ‘Try  "Drink  to  Me  Only  with 
Thine  Eyes”,  Grade  HI,  or  "Fragments 
from  Stephen  Foster",  Grade  IV,  both  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Gault  and  published  by  Gamble 
Hinged  Music  Company  of  ('hicago.  Both 
are  based  on  well  known  melodies  that 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  will  prove 
a  Joy  to  your  players,  contest  Judges  and 
audience. 

Question :  "I  .should  like  to  know  two 
good  cornet  solos.  Two  of  my  cornet  and 
trumpet  players  can  triple  tongue  pretty 
good.” 

Answer:  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  col¬ 
umnist  that  many  of  the  solos  listed  in 
our  State  and  National  School  Music 
Competition-Festivals  Manual,  except  those 
on  the  training  list,  are  much  too  difficult 
to  be  performed  in  a  musical  manner  by 
high  school  soloists.  Please  take  my  ad¬ 
vice  and  select  a  solo  that  your  student 
can  play  with  ease  and  self-assurance.  If 
a  student  attempts  to  play  a  solo  too  diffi¬ 
cult,  he  will  tax  his  entbouchure  and 
technical  skill,  will  not  be  able  to  play  his 
best  or  make  the  best  impression  on  the 
contest  Judge.  My  suggestions  for  contest 
cornet  solos  are : 

1.  "Willow  Echoes”  by  Simon,  Grade 
IV,  published  by  Frank  Simon  and  Fill¬ 
more,  Cincinnati.  A  delightful  solo,  inter¬ 
esting  and  musical,  ot  medium  difficulty*, 
some  triple  tonguing,  range  up  to  high  C, 
has  an  excellent  cadensa. 

2.  "La  Coquette”  by  Bellstedt,  Grade 
IV,  published  by  Simon  and  Fillmore.  A 
beautiful  solo  In  key  of  Eb  major  but 
rather  diflicult  in  places.  No  triple  tongu¬ 
ing. 


CORNETISTS  who  play  in  the  Central  Hi9h  School  Band  of  Chattanooga  undar  Mr. 
B.  H.  Walkar.  Saatad:  Tony  Holland,  Charlat  Armttrong,  Bill  Smith,  Margaret 
McCain,  Clara  Lou  Brown,  Chariot  Mathis,  Joa  Davis,  Richard  Stott.  Standing:  Don 
Dasha,  Bobby  Cornelius,  Kenneth  Krum,  Clyde  Allan,  Hubert  Cuttingham,  Jamas 
Casa,  Donald  Fairat,  Director  B.  H.  Walkar,  Cecil  Tankarslay,  George  Clark,  Jimmy 
Fraley  and  Lindy  McNabb.  There's  plenty  of  Division  I  material  in  this  taction. 
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I.  "Sounds  from  the  Hudson”  by  Her¬ 
bert  Clarke.  Grade  IV,  published  by  Carl 
Pisdier  with  piano  or  band  accompani¬ 
ment.  A  valse,  not  difflcult  except  a  few 
hlKh  C's  and  D’s  at  the  end,  a  good  tech¬ 
nical  cadenxa  at  the  beginning. 

4.  "Ecstasy"  by  Smith,  Grade  III,  pub- 
liiihed  by  Carl  Fischer.  Easier  technique. 

5.  "My  Regards"  by  Llewellyn,  Grade 
'ill.  published  by  Carl  Fischer  with  piano 
^or  band  accompaniment.  An  easier  valse 

solo  on  contest  training  list  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  should  have  been  on  Selective  or 
Cumulative  List. 

6.  "Jupiter”  by  Goldman,  published  by 
Carl  Fischer.  An  easy  solo  on  Training 
List,  known  for  its  brilliance. 

Question :  "I  would  like  to  know  a  good 
baritone  solo.” 

i4iisu-er;  It  is  a  mucfti  easier  task  to 
help  you  select  a  good  baritone  solo  as 
there  are  several  outstanding  solos  on  the 
contest  list.  I  recommend  the  following: 

1.  "Beautiful  Colorado”  by  DeLuca, 
Grade  IV,  published  by  Carl  Fischer  with 
piano  or  band  accompaniment.  Valse  with 
flne  style  and  technique  enough  for  a 
virtuoso  if  played  well. 

2.  "Stars  in  a  Velvety  Sky”  (Polka 
Brillante),  Grade  IV,  by  Herbert  L.  Clark, 
published  by  Carl  Fischer  with  piano  or 
band  aoconrrpaniment  A  beautiful  num¬ 
ber  with  style  and  technique  of  medium 
difficulty. 

3.  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp”  by  Gold¬ 
man,  Grade  II,  published  with  piano  or 
band  accompaniment  by  Carl  Fischer.  An 
excellent  theme  and  variations,  on  Train¬ 
ing  List  but  good  enough  for  Selective  or 
Cumulative  List. 

4.  “From  Day  to  Day”  by  Clay  Smith, 
Gradd  III,  published  by  Fischer,  on  Train¬ 
ing  List  but  good  enough  for  Selective 
List. 

5.  "Willow  EJchoes”  by  Simon  (de¬ 
scribed  in  list  of  cornet  solos). 

6.  "La  Coquette”  by  Bellstedt  (de¬ 
scribed  as  cornet  solo). 

7.  "Sounds  from  the  Hudson”  by  Her¬ 
bert  L.  Clarke  (See  cornet  list). 

8.  "My  Regards”  by  Llewellyn  (See 
cornet  list). 

Question:  "One  of  my  private  pupils,  a 
girl  who  plays  cornet,  lifts  her  flnger.s 
unusually  high  off  the  valves  and  conse¬ 
quently  fumbles  her  notes  when  playing 
rapid  passages.  What  Is  the  easiest  way 
to  overcome  this  fault?” 

Answer:  This  habit  was  probably  started 
as  a  result  of  holding  the  comet  with 
valves  straight  up.  Because  of  this,  the 
Angers  could  not  be  properly  curved  and 
relaxed  without  raising  the  right  elbow 
high  In  an  uncomfortable  position.  The 
result  was  that  she  began  playing  "paddle 
Anger"  style  with  Angers  held  Aat  instead 
of  pressing  the  valves  with  end  tips  of 
Angers  while  they  are  held  in  a  relaxed, 
curved  position. 

Teach  her  to  hold  her  cornet  with  the 
angle  of  the  valves  tilted  46  degrees  to 
the  right  so  as  to  manipulate  the  valves 
with  the  Angers  curved  and  relaxed.  Have 
her  practice  scales  or  exercises  slowly 
from  memory  while  looking  In  a  mirror 
to  see  that  the  Anger  tips  only  touch  the 
valve  buttons.  The  Anger  tips  should 
never  leave  contact  with  the  Ivory  valve 
buttons.  Have  her  practice  working  each 
Anger  up  and  down  on  a  table  with  Angers 
curved  and  relaxed. 

While  working  one  Anger  up  and  down, 
keep  the  other  Angers  touching  the  table 
until  individual  control  is  mastered.  She 
will  soon  replace  the  faulty  habit  with  a 
rorrectly  formed  Anger  technique  if  she 
will  patiently  concentrate  on  these  simple 
practices. 

More  questions  and  answers  next  month. 


PLUS  VALUE 


CHOOSE  A 


CORNET 


TRUMPET 

TROMBONE 


More  and  more  users  are  talking  about  the  new 
Getzens  .  .  .  enjoying  the  great  satisfaction  of 
possessing  Getzens. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  unusual  preference 
for  Getzens?  It  is  their  exceptional  tone  quality, 
plus  new  achievements  in  design  and  construction 
...  at  low  cost! 

Your  local  music  dealer  will  be  pleased  to  show 
you  the  new  model  Getzens.  See  him — ask  him  to 
let  you  try  the  cornet,  trumpet  or  trombone,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  instrument  of  your  choice. 

Remember — Getzen  manufactures  no 
'’Second  Une"  instruments  ...  all 
Getzen  instruments  are  "First  Line." 


^  ^  Trombone 
Complete  with  Case 
All  three  instruments 
are  obtainable  with 
either  gold  lacquer,  or 
silver  with  gold  bell. 


See  your  dealer  SOW 
or  write  for  folder 


TROMBONE  SOLOS  PERSONALLY  RECORDED  BY 

JAROSLAV  "JERRY"  CIMERA 

Cimera’s  Daily  Routine  and  Elementary  Guide  for  Trombone  and  Baritone 
Recorded  by  JAROSLAV  (JERRY)  CIMERA. 

— America’s  Foremost  Trombone  Artist  and  Teacher. 

Comet  Solo  Recorded  by  Trombone  Solo  Recorded  by 

ERNEST  PECHIN.  CARROLL  MARTIN. 

TROMBONE  SOLOS  RECORDED  BY  CIMERA'S  STAR  PUPILS. 

Ernest  Pecbiu’s  Recorded  Doable  and  Triple  Tongue  Coarse  for 
Comet  and  Tmmpet.  '' 

WrUe  For  Free  Folder — Jerry  Cimero— 81 9  Home  Ave..  Oak  Park,  III, 
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ATTENTION  I 


DRUMMERS! 

School  Bands  ■  Drum  Corps. 

Try  these — 


Easy  to  Read -Easy  to  Play 

The  "snappiest”  and  smartest 
beats  ever  written  for  SNARE. 
BASS  DRUM  and  CYMBALS. 
Think  of  it. 

50  Pages — 50  Rudimental  street 
beats  that  really  “Swing"  for 
only  75c  (Coin  or  M.O.). 

Order  your  supply  today.  Watch 
your  section  "strut"  to  these 
Spotlight  rhythms. 

S«e  your  dealer  or  order  direct. 

**Charley”  Wilcoxon  Drum  Shop 

349  The  Arcade  —  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 


BASIC 

VIOLIN 

TECHNIQUE 

A  Series  of  Specialized 
Daily  Exercises 
By 

HAROLD  BERKLEY 

These  twenty-one  exercises,  cover¬ 
ing  the  most  essential  elements  of 
technique,  constitute  a  systematic 
pattern  of  daily  practice  for  student 
and  skilled  violinist  alike.  Carefully 
prepared  instructions  for  practice 
and  an  informative  discussion  of 
essentials  to  a  dependable  violin 
technique  are  important  features  of 
the  book. 

Price,  75  cents 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 


How  to  Play  the  Drums 


fisAcuA&wtL,  ^  Sand, 
and  OJudfuiiiha 


By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

Director.  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College, 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 


Happy  New  Year  and  a  most  successful 
one  is  my  wi.sh  for  you.  Sometimes  I 
think  we  do  not  have  a  single  drummer 
in  the  country  and  then  all  at  once  I 
hear  from  several.  So,  I  perk  up  again 
and  have  renewed  faith  in  my  fellowman. 
And  may  I  tell  you  wc  arc  traveling  in 
pretty  fast  company  when  such  gentlemen 
as  Mr.  Alan  Abel  are  on  our  side.  g 
Mr.  Abel  is  a  fine  drummer  and  has 
become  quite  interested  In  composing  for 
the  drums,  realizing,  I  am  sure,  the  great 
lack  of  material  for  the  percussion  section. 
The  dance  band  drummer  has  come  to 
some  realization  of  the  value  of  various 
rhythmic  “traps"  and  drums  but  solo  and 
ensemble  work  in  that  Held  is  limited.  The 
concert  field,  however,  is  wide  open  for 
someone  who  is  interested  in  percussion 
writing.  Mr.  Abel  is  one  of  these  men. 
He  has  just  released  a  new  drum  solo 
entitled  “524  Main  Street”  priced  at  fifty 
cents.  I  am  sure  he  would  send  you  a 
copy  if  you  addressed  him  at  32  Fifteenth 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  may  be  that 
others  are  getting  in  on  this  ground  floor 
of  percussion  composition.  If  so,  let  us 
know  about  it. 

Before  leaving  our  friend  Mr.  Abel,  I 
must  tell  you  he  is  champion  solo  drum¬ 
mer  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  na¬ 
tional  contest  held  in  Cleveland  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  makes  two  years  straight 
Mr.  Abel  has  won  this  national  champion¬ 
ship.  Alan,  you  can  play  in  my  band 
any  time  you  want  to ! 

Margaret  H.,  Memphis,  writes :  "I  seem 
to  be  confused  about  the  use  of  flams  and 
about  quarter  and  half  notes  when  they 
are  not  to  be  rolled." 

Well,  unfortunately  notes  can  not  be 
sustained  on  a  drum'  unless  the  roll  is 
used.  When  the  drum  head  is  hit,  only 
one  short  sound  will  be  the  result  It  is 
this  fact  which  makes  it  necessary  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  flam  and  its  use.  It  might 
well  be  stated  that  two  notes  are  longer 
than  one.  So,  when  a  flam  (or  grace 
note)  is  placed  before  a  note  the  duration 
is  Increased  just  that  much.  In  fast  pas¬ 
sages  flams  are  sometimes  Impossible  and 
single  strokes  are  much  more  effective.  In 
slower  passages  flams  are  very  necessary 
to  properly  lengthen  or  emphasize  a  note. 

The  roll,  being  a  succession  of  hits,  is 
the  only  way  we  have  of  sustaining  a  note 
for  any  length  of  time.  Too  often  the  first 
thing  a  young  drummer  is  taught  is  the 
roll.  Now,  the  roll  Is  a  very  important 
rudiment  but  not  as  important  as  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  value  of  simple  notes 
and  rests  and  their  relationship.  Only  re¬ 
cently  an  authority  on  music  from  our 
state  university  made  the  statement  that 
of  ail  the  problems  which  come  to  her  in 
her  school  work  and  in  her  church  choir, 
the  greatest  was  that  of  ryhthm.  This 
lady  believes  emphatically  that  rhythm  is 
one  neglected  phase  of  music  teaching. 

I  believe  that  some  time  Bi>ent  on  the 
analysis  of  various  rhythms,  working 


them  out  mathematically,  will  pay  divi¬ 
dends.  A  particularly  difficult  rhythmic 
pattern  may  be  simplified  by  playing  those 
notes  which  come  on  the  beat — then  those 
which  come  on  the  beat  and  exactly  off 
the  beat — then  try  it  with  the  complete 
rhythm.  This  may  sound  awkward  but  it 
is  an  attempt  toward  analyzing  the  stick¬ 
ing. 

In  looking  over  the  publication  “Thump- 
ies”  put  out  by  Ralph  Elams  (as  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  issue  was  nearly  a  year  old) 
I  ran  across  the  statement  by  Mr.  George 
Claesgens  that  It  seems  the  teaching  of 
drums  is  Ignored  entirely  or  just  given  a 
fleeting  glance  In  some  of  the  state  teach¬ 
ers  colleges.  I  would  like  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  Mr.  Claesgens  and  the  colleges 
also. 


•  Finest  grade  all-metal 
drum  stick  on  the  market! 
Correct  weight  and  balance 
. . .  weight  only  714  oz.  per 
pair  .  .  .  ideal  for  practice 
as  well  as  parade  drum  use. 

Constructed  of  new  mag¬ 
nesium  alloy  which  guaran¬ 
tees  long  life  and  finished  to 
an  attractive  sparkle,  these 
Great  Practice  Sticks  are 
a  must  for  every  drummer! 
Increases  your  speed  100%! 
Na.31*-"Magnotteer‘all-  g«AA 
metal  drum  sacks.  Per  pair  oO''* 
Al  row  Asafar  ar  wrOa  for  foMarf 

PRACTICE  PAD 

Heavy  duty  practice  pad  made  of 
finest  grade  heavy  stock  maple  lac¬ 
quered  and  equipped 
_  with  genuine  live 
gum  rub¬ 
ber.  Silent 
but  pro¬ 
vider  same 


No.  3SS  — Heavy  duty  e9XA 
practice  pad . 

All  WVL  Ooolart  Hov*  Th»ml 


WFL  DRUM  CO. 

1729  N.  DAMIN  AVI.  •  CHICAGO 
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There. is  no  doubt  that  the  teaching  of 
drums  is  secondary  to  the  teaching  of 
other  recognised  Instruments  of  the  band 
and  orchestra  for  It  Is  seldom  that  a 
school  can  have  a  faculty  member  who 
can  devote  his  entire  time  tn  teaching 
percussion.  If  the  band  man  happens  to 
be  a  drummer  he  flnds  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  taken  up  with  the  band  work 
and  other  teaching  duties. 

The  real  reason  for  a  lack  of  drum 
teaching  in  our  teacher  colleges  is  the  fact 
that  drums  are  not  yet  recognised  on  a 
parity  with  other  instruments  and  an 
equal  effort  is  not  made  to  supply  this 
need.  We  have  gone  overboard  on  violin, 
piano  and  voice  and  are  in  very  shallow 
water  in  percussion.  I  suppose  we  shall 
remain  so  until  the  value  of  percussion  is 
realised.  That  this  is  the  coming  thing  is 
evidenced  by  the  possibility  of  majoring 
in  percussion  in  some  of  our  schools,  a 
recent  development  but  not  yet  very  wide 
spread. 

More  and  more  the  percussion  section  is 
gaining  respect  and  the  sooner  we  place 
good  percussionists  in  the  music  teaching 
field  the  sooner  will  the  drummers  be  im¬ 
proved — the  drum  section  has  long  been 


American  Music  Tastes 
Will  Be  Surveyed  in  ‘48 

Chicago,  III. — The  attitude  toward  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  people  throughout  America  is 
now  being  investigated  in  a  country-wide 
survey  given  the  "go  ahead”  sign  at  first 
executive  meeting  of  the  new  American 
Music  Conference  in  Chicago. 

The  outcome  of  the  study  which  is  the 
most  comprehensive  ever  undertaken  to 
ascertain  America’s  real  likes  or  dislikes 
for  music  will  determine  the  character 
of  several  far-reaching  proposals  now  be¬ 
ing  considered  to  broaden  the  influence 
•  of  music  on  all  -levels  of  our  natio'nal 
life. 

In  the  investigation  the  Conference  has 
set  up  a  “Miniature  America"  with  not 
a  single  section  of  the  country  or  a  class 
of  society  overlooked  in  the  contacts  being 
made.  Prom  coast  to  coast,  in  big  cities 
and  crossroad  villages  and  out  on  distant 
farms  and  ranches,  highly  trained  inter¬ 
viewers  are  visiting  thousands  of  families. 

The  study  has  been  shaped  to  show 
what  proportions  of  the  population  are 
active  participants  in  music  either  profes¬ 
sionally  or  as  an  avocation ;  how  many 
have  had  musical  training  or  are  now  stu¬ 
dents  ;  how  parents  are  thinking  regard¬ 
ing  the  musical  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  what  types  of  music  have  the 
greatest  followings. 

One  question  that  is  certain  to  attract 
attention  is  whether  the  public  believes 
class  instruction  in  musical  Instruments' 
should  be  given  in  the  schools  on  the 
same  basis  as  cooking,  manual  training 
and  physical  culture  and  paid  for  out  of 
tax  funds.  Collateral  questions  are : 
should  school  music  lessons  be  given  free 
or  for  a  small  charge;  during  school 
hours  or  after ;  and  whether  credits 
toward  graduation  should  be  given  for 
music  studies. 

Out  of  the  survey  will  also  come  data 
indicating  to  what  degree  activities  out¬ 
side  the  home,  such  as  concerts,  school 
band,  orchestra  and  choral  music,  church 
activities,  conununity  music  prejects  and 
the  movies,  are  helping  to  increase  the 
interest  in  music.  Particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  those  who  acknowledge  a 
total  lack  of  interest  in  music,  with  special 
efforts  to  ascertain  reasons  for  their  In- 
(ContinMd  on  page  42) 


considered  the  weak  section  of  our  school 
instrumental  groups. 

A  young  drummer  friend  who  asks  that 
her  name  be  withheld  asks:  “ — so  what 
is  the  possibility  of  a  drummer  becoming 
a  music  major.  It  there  a  future  for  girl 
drummers  in  music?"  To  this  I  will  give 
the  same  answer  in  public  as  was  written ; 
the  possibilities  are  as  g;reat  for  a  drum¬ 
mer  as  for  any  other  instrumentalist  and 
I  would  suggest  the  reading  of  my  article 
on  the  possibilities  of  music  as  a  career  in 
the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  January 
1946. 

I  have  had  several  inquiries  about  drum 
sizes  but  because  I  try  to  keep  at  least 


two  months  ahead  of  the  deadline  my  an¬ 
swer  to  these  questions  may  come  a  little 
late.  However,  new  ideas  about  drum 
sizes  are  cropping  up  here  and  there  so 
the  latest  information  will  not  be  amiss 
at  any  time.  I  hope  the  next  issue  can 
have  some  Information  on  desirable  and 
available  drum  sizes. 

I  am  sure  everyone  has  had  a  wonderful 
Christmas  vacation  and  I  hope  Santa 
Claus  was  a  generous  fellow — but  now, 
how  many  of  you  will  keep  your  New 
Year’s  resolutions  about  rudimental  prac¬ 
ticing?  May  you  resolve  to  have  (and  to 
keep)  the  finest  percussion  section  your 
organization  has  ever  had. 


Introducing  LIFTON’S  new 
deluxe  case  line  featuring 
extra  wide  genuine  top 
grain  cowhide  ends.  Illus¬ 
trated  are  Gladstone  cornet 
and  tenor  saxophone  cases. 
Note  the  modernistic  solid 
brass  locks,  tailored  top 
stitched  cowhide  post 
handles  and  dual  tone  tan 
covering.  Lined  with  top 
quality  erect  pile  plush. 
The  finest  cases  available 
for  quality  instruments. 

LIFTON  MFG.  CORPORATION 

18  WEST  18TH  ST.  N.  Y.  11,  N.  Y. 
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Always 

try  a  MARTIN  before 
you  buy  a  horn 

I  hr  rlmiirrs  arr  a  Marlin  is  tin-  harn  \t>n  II  hay 

THt  MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  ELKHART,  IND. 


January.  1948 
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How  to  Ploy  the  Flute 


3[id  TJlsi  CbtMoah 
yojuA  Jluie  QmaJtionA 

Send  them  to 

Rex  Elton  Fair 

957  South  Corona  St.,  Denver  9,  Colorado 


THB  FL,rTE 

Quentionx  dominating  aii  othera,  that 
have  been  aent  thia  coiumn  during  the 
l>aat  three  months,  have  come  from  our 
I’uhiic  S<’hooi  Music  Supervisors  who 
seem  more  anxious  and  determined  than 
ever  l)efore  to  promote  interests  in  llie 
Kiute  and  Fiute  I’iayiiiK.  Such  a  trend 
is  of  course  good  news  to  your  coimunist, 
and  you  may  be  assured  that  he  is  going 
t<»  do  his  very  l>est  to  co-oi)erate  with 
you. 

The  Fiute,  easily  and  rightfully  con¬ 
sidered  “The  Nightingale  of  the  Wood 
Winds,"  was — .from  about  50  B.  C. — up 
until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  very 
l>opuIar  as  a  solo  or  recitalists  instrument. 
As  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  during 
the  time  that  the  great  Theobald  Boehm 
invented  his  new  flute,  which  is  in  uni¬ 
versal  use  today,  and  was  accepted  as 
such  very  soon  after  its  completion,  that 
the  instrument  started  losing  the  |M>pular 
re«'ognltion  it  had  formerly  known  as  a 
solo  instrument. 


FLUTE  STUDENTS 
ATtENTION 

Thanks  lo  r««*nl  ELECTRONIC  DE¬ 
VELOPMENTS  IT  IS  NOW  POSSIBLE 
TO  GIVE  PERSONAL  PRIVATE  FLUTE 
LESSONS  BY  MAIL.  Study  Flut*  with 
a  PROFESSIONAL  HUTIST.  Taka  ad- 
vantage  of  my  FORTY  YEARS  axpari- 
onca  at  a  PROFESSIONAL  FLUTIST 
AND  TEACHER.  Write  for  full  par- 
tkulart. 

James  H.  Doling  Flute  Studio 

1901  East  97th  Street,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 


It  is,  of  course,  a  well  known  fact  that 
all  forme  of  entertainment,  and  even  of 
education,  seem  to  travel  in  cycles  of  dif¬ 
ferent  time  durations.  However  all  this 
may  be,  it  was  in  1905  that  Walter  Dain- 
ros»'h  lmporte»l  that  great  artist  flutist, 
tSeorges  Barren-  from  France  to  play  first 
flute  in  the  N«*w  York  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra.  From  that  tirqe  on,  Mr.  Barrere  was 
featured  as  a  soloist  with  the  orchestra, 
and  was  given  every  opportunity  to  play 
complete  recitals,  featuring  him  and  his 
flute  in  a  manner  most  agreeably  startling 
to  all  who  heard  him. 

From  that  time  on,  the  Flute,  here  in 
this  country,  seemed  to  gain  new  inrtpetus, 
which  up  to  this  very  day,  has  been 
traveling  along  the  lines  of  constant 
cre-wendo.  r>r.  Frank  Crane,  after  hearing 
a  recital  by  Mr.  Barrere,  had  this  to  say 
about  It: 

WHEN  OBOBC.FiS  BARRERE  PLAYED 
THE  FLUTE 

“I  went  to  a  concert  the  other  day 
given  by  the  Trio  I>e  Lutece.  This  con- 


★  ★  ★ 


FLUTISTS 

CLARINETISTS 

Send  for  CATALOG  No.  4  ft  S 
— ^the  world's  largest  catalog  of 
music  for  woodwinds. 

New  NuoiWs  Are  Belag  Ceai*— Hy  Added 

•  •  • 

TNi  CUNOY-UnONEY  CO.,  INC 
Boefoe  SS,  Meis. 


sisted  of  three  musicians.  One  played  the 
harp,  another  played  the  'cello— 

"And  Georges  Barrere  played  the  flute.  ' 
"Do  you  know  who  Georges  Barrere  Is?  j 
Well,  he  is  one  of  those  persons  that  can 
do  something  better  than  anybody  else 
in  the  world  can  do  it.  When  you  hear 
of  that  sort  of  a  man  he  is  worth  going 
miles  to  see,  whether  the  thing  he  does 
he  laying  brick,  painting  a  pk-ture,  mak¬ 
ing  a  speech,  acting  upon  the  .stage  or 
aught  else. 

"There  is  something  about  mastery  that 
stirs  one  to  the  depths.  Just  to  witness  a 
thing,  anything,  done  with  consumate 
perfection,  somehow  arouses  all  the  hero 
feeling  in  you.  It  makes  you  feel  great 
and  divine  yourself,  for  a  moment. 

"The  master  is  the  thousandth  man, 
maylie  the  ten  thousandth  man. 

"The  master  man  is  the  greatest  of 
earth's  sitectacles.  more  imposing  than 
Niagara  Falls  or  the  Woolworth  Building. 

"The  flute  is  not  considered  a  dominant 
instrument.  It  has  rather  a  humble  place 
in  orchestration.  And  individually  the 
Addle  is  more  of  a  vehicle  for  virtuosity. 
The  horn  has  been  more  interpretative  of 
our  rampant  passions  on  the  hunting  field, 
whether  hunting  foxes  or  fellowmen. 

"The  flute  is  the  violet  in  the  nosegay 
of  music-making  Instruments.  It  Is  mod¬ 
est,  delicate,  unobtrusive  as  a  sweet  young 
girl. 

“And  when  Georges  Barrere  plays  the 
flute  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  fairy 
piping  in  the  moonlight.  It  is  an  elf 
calling  in  the  woodland.  It  Is  the  voice 
of  some  otherworld  creature,  a  bodiless 
plaint,  a  bit  of  heart-break  embroidered 
with  fanciful  ecstasy. 

"When  he  plays,  you  hear  no  whistling 
and  Wind-Jamming,  none  of  the  little  man¬ 
nerisms  that  ordinarily  make  flute-playing 
a  trifle  unpleasant.  The  soul  of  etherial 
melody  steals  out,  pure,  rounded,  velvet, 
exquisite.  It  is  as  if  a  timid  star  of  the 
sky  had  become  vocal  and  was  telling  all 
the  things  .vou  had  wdndered  about.  * 
"You  get  a  curious  impression.  The 
man  looks  like  a  professor  of  Greek  in 
some  Wesleyan  university.  He  is  no  curly- 
haired  musician  type.  He  might  be  a 
Baptist  preacher  from  India.  He  has  no 
preenings  nor  professional  tricks. 

"He  Just  takes  up  his  silver  flute  and 
straightway  his  spirit  enters  into  It,  and 
you  understand  how  the  Deity  ‘breathed 
into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  and 
man  became  a  living  soul.' 

"It  is  all  smooth  and  equal.  The  high 
notes  do  not  shriek  nor  do  the  low  ones 
sound  windy ;  one  is  as  mellow  as  another, 
and  the  lower  tones  have  almost  that  pe¬ 
culiar  human  tlml>er  of  the  'cello. 

"I  sat  there  with  my  girl,  and  when  he 
had  gone  a  little  way  in  some  elfln 
Debussy  thing,  I  found  m.vself  catching 
my  breath — you  know  the  sobbing  clutch 
in  your  throat  when  suddenly  you  realise 
that  you  are  face  to  face  with  something 
utterly  beautiful — and  I  was  fearful  1 
should  be  childish  and  weep.  I  glanced 
at  my  girl  and  was  relieved,  for  two  big 
tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks  and 
she  looked  as  girls  do  when  they  fall  in 
love. 

"An  hour  or  so  we  sat  In  the  theatre, 
right  off  the  busy  street,  and  we  heard 
wondrous  things,  pixies  dancing  In  the 
moonbeaims  on  the  midnight  green-sward, 
vanished  souls  calling  back  in  tenuous 
fragments  of  mystery,  little  angels  prac¬ 
tising  sonatas  for  some  heaven  concert, 
vague  thoughts  becoming  embodied  In 
melody,  the  Intimate  loveliness  of  life’s 
hidden  hopes,  the  imperial  beauty  of  death 
and  after,  all  transmuted  into  a  lace-work 


,  Always 

try  a  MARTIN  before 
you  buy  a  horn 

7  hf*  f'lutnrrs  nrr  a  Marlin  is  ihr  hum  van  II  hay 

THE  MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  ELKHART,  INO. 
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and  (limy  thread  .  .  .  when  George.s  Bar- 
rere  played  the  flute.” 

(Note:  The  above  quolation  has  been 
taken  from  Dr.  Frank  Crane’e  “Four 
jfiiiate  Eaaaya”  publiahed  by  Wm.  H. 
Wiae  Co.,  New  York,  New  York.) 


PL’BUC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  IN  1900 
Yea,  Boys  and  Girls.  It  was  in  1900 
that  your  columnist  was  a  grade  school 
student  in  York,  Nebraska.  It  was  In 
1904  that  he  graduated  from  the  high 
school  of  that  lovely  little  city.  The  music 
— aa  promoted  by  the  schools— consisted 
of  a  ''singing  teacher''- that  held  a  class 
or  ''song  fest”  one  hour  of  each  week. 

And  now,  let  me  hastily  add  that  in 
this  regard  we  were  far  advanced,  in 
music,  above  the  average  school  in  this 
country.  Why  so?  Oh  yes.  we  knew  that 
you  would  ask  this  question.  Well.  It  was 
because  no  less  than  the  great  J.  A.sher 
Parks,  Internationally  known  composer  of 
Hymns,  Cantatas,  light  Operettas,  etc.  had 
chosen  to  make  his  home  at  York. 

It  was  he  who  prompted  your  friend 
Rex  Elton  Fair  to  take  up  the  flute  at  a 
very  early  age.  At  that  time  there  was 
only  one  person  in  that  entire  country 
that  played  the  flute.  It  so  happened  that 
this  fellow  lived  at  Seward,  Nebraska, 
some  thirty  odd  miles  distant.  There  was 
just  one  way  to  get  to  Seward  and  back 
in  one  day,  and  that  was  by  riding  a 
bicycle. 

Oh  no !  We  had  no  pavement  from 
town  to  town  In  those  days.  In  order  to 
make  the  round  trip,  we  had  to  ride  that 
bicycle  over  dirt  roads,  and  the  hills  in¬ 
cluded  were  many.  If  it  happened  to  rain 
or  snow  while  we  were  in  Seward,  then 
we  had  to  come  back  over  the  railroad 
tracks.  When  the  railroad  ties  became  too 
bumpy,  then  we  had  to  walk  and  push 
the  bike  along  until  the  grading  would 
allow  Us  to  ride  again. 

Please  contrast  this  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  most  of  you  young  fo'lks  have 
today.  It  was  only  last  Saturday  that  two 
of  my  students  failed  to  appear,  but  tele¬ 
phoned  their  regrets  because  of  the  rain. 
It  was  too  didk-ult,  and  such  trouble  to 
catch  a  bus  that  would  take  them  from 
their  home  directly  to  this  studio.  Times 
have  changed,  and  we  hope  that  It  may 
be  for  the  good. 

Anyhow,  I  hope  that  you  will  keep  this 
little  story  in  mind  when  next  your  music 
instructor  Is  awaiting  you,  even  though  it 
may  be  raining  or  snowing.  But  now  to 
get  bark  to  Public  School  Activities  of 
1900-'04. 

It  is  with  much  pride  that  I  tell  you 
that  my  father,  George  E.  Fair,  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  famous  J. 
Asher  Parks  Male  Quartet.  They  traveled 
all  over  this  country,  giving  programs  and 
making  (Inc  contributions  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  music.  My  (Irst  public  apiicarance 
as  a  flutist  was  when  I  played  a  flute 
obbligato  especially  arranged  by  Mr. 
Parks.  The  obbligato  was  played  "oft 
stage”  as  a  kind  of  mystic  something,  but 
upon  completion,  I  was  led  back  to  the 
stage  to  take  my  bows  with  the  other 
four.  To  me  H  was  a  great  occasion,  and 
one  that  I  shall  never  forget. 

"THE  FLUTE.”  TO  BE  CONTINUED 
All  that  has  been  said  here  is  pre¬ 
liminary  to  columns  to  follow.  The  next 
three  columns  offered  you  through  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  are  to  consist  of  the 
very  best  I  have  to  offer  as  concerning 
The  Flute  and  Flute  Playing.  We  do 
hope  that  you  may  enjoy  them. 


[RMSTRONG  MEN  AND  METHODS 
OMBINE  TO  CREATE 


The  Tone  Heard  Round  the  World 


In  Every  Clime  and  Country  Haynea  Cialttman-made  Inatrumenta 
Are  Uaed  by  leading  flute  Flayera 

THEIR  OUTSTANDING  CHARACTERISTICS: 

Perfect  Intonetloni  LIqht  Reiponilve  AetlonI  Beautifully  Modelled  Bodies  and  Kay  Machanlfml 
Above  All,  A  New  Specially  Datiqnad  Head  Joint  Guaranteeing  Evan  Balance  and  Full  Rich 
Low  Tones  at  well  at  a  Rne  Middle  and  High  Raglttar. 

NEW  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
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PADS 


G  ToneX  Pads  are  like  a  shot  of 
vitamins  for  sax,  clarinet,  or  any  wood¬ 
wind  instrument.  Makes  'em  seal  tighter: 
play  better.  Improves  tone — increases  vol¬ 
ume.  Overhaul  lasts  longer,  too.  Any  good 
repairman  can  install  them.  See  your  fa¬ 
vorite  music  dealer  today  1 
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SENIOR 
ILLUMINATED  BATON 

Til*  ultifnat*  in  illuminatMl,  pro* 
fostional  baton*,  riii*  doluxo  modal 
h  onginoord  for  brilliant  display, 
porfoct  balance  and  long  life.  Highly 
polithod  hard  chromo  on  bra**. 
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slight  twist.  Bulb  mounting  is  im¬ 
pact  proof. 

Weighs  approx.  23  ox.— V'  staff 
—  ovorall  lengths  28";  30";  32" 
(state  length  desired). 

Price  is  $16.90  —  less  10%  in 
quantities  of  six  or  more.  Check  or 
money  order. 

A-C  Machine  Products  Co. 
264  E.  218th  St.  Euclid,  Ohio 


CUTS  $3 

Most  cuts  In  this  issue 
may  be  purchased  for 
$3  each,  plus  postage. 

Director  cuts 
are  not  for  sale. 


BEGINNERS  HARMONY 
RESEARCH  STUDY  PLAN 

200  lead*.  Full  direction*.  Easy.  Da  on* 
a  day.  Plan,  reforonc*  beak  and  folio  for 
wrhtM  work  $3.50;  plan  only,  $1.00.  Cloe* 
group  rate*. 

Amerlge,  Pub.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


SUPER  SERVICE 
INCE  93  6 

BAtONS 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
PRICED  FROM  $5  TO  $12 

BEN  F.  WRIGHT  &  SON 

33  Center  St.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
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How  to  Play  the  Accordion 


Let's  Hear  More  A .  in  the  SCHOOLS 

By  Anna  Lorgent 
213  Williams  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 
The  accordion  column  celebrates  Its  first 
birthday  this  month,  and  this  provides  me 
with  a  welcome  opportunity  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  friendship  and  good 
will,  you  have  shown  me  during  the  past 
year.  In  grateful  appreciation  I  extend  to 
you  my  best  wishes  for  a  New  Year  of 
health,  happiness  and  good  fortune.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  a  copy  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  will  be  a  welcome  guest  in 
every  accordion  pupil's  home  during  the 
coming  year. 

MCTHOnS  REV'lhnVED 
The  past  year  has  brought  us  many 
new  publications  of  needed  music,  such  as 
synrphonies.  concertos,  fugues,  rhapsodies, 
etudes  and  velocity  .studies.  In  looking 
for  the  right  kind  of  technical  studies, 
you  will  find  Just  what  you  are  looking  for 
in  Cxerny  Velocity  Studies  arranged  by 
Nunzio ;  School  of  Velocity  by  Deiro ;  Ar- 
l>eggios  and  Advanced  Velocity  by  Gavl- 
ani ;  Eltudes  by  Sedlon  and  Hanon  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Nunxio. 

A  complete  accordion  course  is  offered 
by  Hlarl  Hazelle,  composer  of  many  com¬ 
positions  for  piano,  organ  and  accordion 
and  published  by  Belwin  Inc.,  New  York 
City.  FV>r  correct  logical  progression  the 
course  starts  with  Book  One  and  continues 
on  with  books  two,  three,  four  etc.  Fy>r 
the  adult  beginner,  he  has  written  a  course 
called  The  Belwin  Adult  Accordion  Course 
starting  with  Book  One  and  continuing 
through  to  book  six.  In  conjunction  with 
these  two  courses  he  has  written  "The 
Active  Accordionist"  containing  supple¬ 
mentary  solos  and  recital  pieces,  starting 
with  book  one  and  up  to  No.  4. 

PUPILS  UNDER  SEVEN 
To  keep  the  interest  of  very  young 
pupils,  it  is  necessary  to  teach  them  the 
accordion  in  an  enjoyable  and  natural  way. 
The  following  material  Is  recommended: 
Sure  Short  Cut  by  Olga  Wolf,  published 
by  the  Boston  Music  Co. ;  Introducing  the 
Accordion  by  Sedlon,  Sam  Fox  Publishers ; 
Little  Accordionist  Volume  One  by  Pietro 
I>elro ;  Prank  Bortoli’s  Accordion  Method ; 
Louis  Ronohetto  Accordian  Method  pub¬ 
lished  by  Krachtus;  Earl  Hazelle  Ac¬ 
cordion  Book  One  published  by  Belwin  Inc. 

SCALE  STUDIES 

Scale  Studies  Book  One  by  Frank  Gavl- 
ani  published  by  Pagani ;  Scale  and 
Finger  dexterity  by  Pietro  Deiro  pub¬ 
lished  by  Deiro  Headquarters  46  Green¬ 
wich  Ave.,  New  Y’ork  11.  Scale  Studies 
in  Hanon  arranged  by  Nunzio. 

BELLOW  SHAKE 

Bellow  Shake  by  Pietro  Deiro  published 
by  Accordion  Headquarters  in  New  York. 

BASS  STUDIEIS 

Bass  Studies  No.  7908  by  Pietro  Deiro; 
The  Mastery  of  the  basses  by  Zeller  pub¬ 
lished  by  Accordion  Headquarters,  New 
York. 

ACCORDION  ALBUMS 
Robbins  Piano- Accord  ion  Mammoth  No. 
12  published  by  Robbins  New  York;  Pre¬ 
cious  Fifty  Hymns  for  Accordion ;  Rubank 
Assembly  Hour  Orchestra  Folio;  Sousa's 
Favorite  March  Book ;  Italian  FollcLore 
with  words  by  Deiro;  Irish  Songs  with 
words  arranged  by  Gaviani ;  Polish  Album 


by  Vitak-EIsnic ;  Polkas  of  every  nation 
by  Vltak-Ellsnic  Publishers ;  Forster  En¬ 
semble  Folios  No.  One,  Two  and  Three 
published  by  Forster  Co.,  Chicago: 

Warner’s  Junior  Accordion  Series  pub¬ 
lished  by  Chart  Music  Pub.  Co. ;  Accor¬ 
dion  Album  No.  7602  by  Roma  Music  Co., 
6912  Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland,  CHiio;  Al¬ 
bum  oif  Russian  Folk  Songs  and  Dances 
published  by  Alfred  Music  Co. ;  Accordion 
Recital  Album  arranged  by  Galla-Rini, 
published  by  Volkweln  also  Volkwein's 
Accordion  Quartet  album  arranged  for 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  accordion 
with  string  bass  and  conductors  score: 

Volkwein's  album  of  Favorite  Tunes 
sultajble  for  12  bass  accordion  and  up  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Galli-Rini  and  Volkwein's  Al¬ 
bum  of  TsChaikowsky  arranged  by  Galla- 
Rlnl  containing  Tschaikowsky's  Theme  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  Symphonys,  Please 
mention  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when 
you  order  your  music. 

BELLOW  TEJCHNIC 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  accordion¬ 
ist  today  is  to  phrase  correctly.  A  fine 
singer  has  a  full  knowledge  of  breath 
control.  This  breath  control  is  what  the 
bellows  are  to  the  accordionist.  This  vital 
study  is  neglected  in  most  of  the  accordion 
courses  of  today,  though  it  is  the  most 
important.  Phrasing  in  legato  passages 
is  very  important. 

True,  in  lengthy  passages,  the  phra.'^e 
cannot  be  played  with  one  motion  of  the 
bellows,  very  likely  there  must  be  two  or 
three  changes  in  the  action  of  the  bellows, 
but  It  must  be  done  as  though  retaining 
one  long  breath.  In  Olga*  Wolf's  Method, 
the  effect  is  gained  by  the  words  "con¬ 
nect”,  "overlaip"  and  "don’t  breathe”, 
which  I  consider  a  very  good  definition 
and  heartily  recommend.  Nothing  is  worse 
than  to  hear  a  phrase  cut  into  sections. 

Bellow  technique  Is  so  important  that  I 
would  advise  every  pup|6  spend  at 
least  ten  minutes  a  day  on  the  graduation 
of  the  dynamics,  so  that  in  playing  the 
most  simple  solo  it  will  sound  interesting 
and  pleasing  bo  your  audience.  Graduate 
your  dynamdes  from  pp  slowly  to  ff  and 
then  from  ff  to  pp  on  the  scales. 

SING 

If  teachers  would  have  their  pupils  sing 
their  pieces,  phrasing  would  become  ea.‘<y 
and  better  understood  by  the  pupils.  Usu¬ 
ally  young  people  want  to  play  fast,  but 
if  they  must  sing  and  play,  it  immedi¬ 
ately  slows  them  down,  and  they  develop 
a  natural  expression  of  the  mood  of  the 
piece.  Therefore,  I  strongly  advise  the 
system  of  singing  all  pieces  in  order  to 
develop  the  artistic  sense  of  interpretation, 
instead  of  a  mechanical  sense  whereby 
you  play  strictly  according  to  signs,  with 
no  feeling  back  of  it. 

CARE  OF  INSTRUMENT 

Do  not  move  the  bellows  unless  at  least 
one  key  or  button  Is  down  or  the  air 
valve  is  open.  Tour  air  release  button  is 
placed  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of 
all  accordions,  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
the  air  out  of  the  Instrument  without 
sounding  a  tone,  and  Is  controlled  by  the 
thumb  of  the  left  band. 

Avoid  sudden  jolts,  especially  when  the 
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America's  foremost  de* 
signer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Band  and 
Dnun  Corps  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  RY  OSTWALD,  INC. 

Mala  Office  aad  Ptaat: 

Boi  351,  Staton  Island  I,  Now  York 


We  Have  High  T' 


ToaV  stop  eat  in 
rtri*  with 

UNIFORMS 

Tallered>le.otdM 
Made  lee  TOO 
Sy 

Thia  iOMoa  honae 
VS  JOLLY  TAILOn 
tsO  hit  ■stalsaUta  tf 
tkUltd  tnntate  tStrs 
no  tht  MB*  ttaedud  at 
MNlltaM  la  UNirOKlIS 
that  hu  tiatrt  aOtrailir- 
latO  dTlIlta  tMhM  «f 
tail  Mtltaalb  hates  ant. 

—  Majorette  Boots 


Latgoal  TnUata  la  Ike  World  el  QOOO 
Mado-4o.Ordee  Clolhea. 

am  Wtti  Wahtatla  Attaat.  Ohitaas  47.  Hllatit 


Quality 

School  Band 

UNIFORMS 

Wa  offer  Uniforms  —  custom  styled  and 
tailored  from  fine  woolen  fabrlcs^n  your 
own  school  colorsi  Without  promising 
miracles,  we  are  in  ercellent  position  to 
supply  your  requirements  in  quality,  color 
and  delivery.  WRITE  TODAY— tell  us  your 
needs.  Our  better  Quality,  service  and 
reasonablo  charges  will  please. 

STANBURY-PETERSON  CO. 

2609  WALNUT  KANSAS  CITY  S.  MO. 


UNIFORMS 


Speeialiang  in 
Dengning 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orcheatra 
Attire 

Ten  oa  what  you  have  la 
■dad.  We  will  dealga  and 
eubodt  sketches  aad  de* 

■leas. 

Mareue  Ruben,  Ine, 

Dept,  a  OS  So.  State  St. 
cAace  i,  Ilhatli 


instrument  is  In  the  trunk  compartment 
of  your  car.  Also  avoid  sudden  changes 
In  temperature,  dust  or  dampness.  Any 
one  of  these  things  can  put  your  Instru¬ 
ment  out  of  order. 

SHIFTS 

Some  accordions  have  more  switches 
than  others  and  they  are  conveniently 
placed  for  easy  manipulation  by  the 
Angers.  These  switches  open  or  close  a 
shutter  In  a  set  of  reeds  or  throws  In  an 
extra  set  of  reeds.  This  makes  It  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  pleasing  and  unusual 
vibrations  In  volume  and  tonal  effects. 

TONE 

The  accordion  tone  is  produced  by  air 
passing  through  a  thin  piece  of  steel, 
causing  It  to  vibrate.  The  lower  the  tone, 
the  longer  and  thicker  the  piece  of  steel. 
The  higher  the  tone,  the  shorter  and  thin¬ 
ner  the  piece  of  steel,  which  are  called  the 
reeds  of  your  Instrument. 

LESSON  TEIST  No.  2 

Get  your  paper  and  pencil,  write  your 
name  and  address  also  age.  Now  number 
your  answers  from  1  to  10. 

1.  Name  three  actions  when  playing 
the  accordion. 

2.  The  Angers  should  be  In  what  po¬ 
sition  when  playing  the  right  hand? 
The  left  hand? 

3.  How  many  blacK  and  white  keys 
are  there  on  a  standard  120  bass 
accordion?  Name  them. 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  shifts. 

5.  Your  Angers  should  always  be  very 
close  to  what?  Why? 

6.  Name  all  the  added  lines  and  spaces 
above  and  below  the  staff. 

7.  What  is  a  Major  scale?  Minor? 
Natural?  Write  a  Harmonic  Minor 
and  a  Melodic  Minor  scale. 

8.  An  accordion  tone  is  produced  by 
what?  What  is  the  most  Important 
quality  desired  in  all  accordions? 

9.  What  does  pp  p-mp-mf-f-ff  mean? 
How  are  these  produced  upon  the 
accordion? 

10.  Draw  a  staff  and  write  double  sharp 
notes  and  double  Aat  notes,  also  all 
the  enharmonic  notes. 

Send  me  your  answers. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Question:  I  enjoy  reading  your  column 
in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  now 
come  to  you  for  advice.  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
change  my  accordion  for  a  good  new 
model.  Price  is  no  object  Will  you 
please  help  me  choose  a  good  one?  Donald 
M.,  South  Dakota. 

Answer:  I  have  received  at  least  Afty 
letters  asking  me  the  same  question.  To 
possess  a  good  accordion  is  like  owning  a 
good  automobile.  Elvery  owner  thinks  his 
own  is  the  best  make.  But  I  will  list  nome 
for  the  bene  At  of  tho.se  who  have  a.sked 
the  same  question ;  Acme,  Oastigllone, 
Datlape,  Cingolani,  Soprani  Ampliphonlc, 
Del  Principe,  Scandelll,  Cellini,  Excelsior, 
Massimino,  Nunxlola,  Pancordlon,  Paola 
Soprani,  Hagstrom,  Italo-American,  Mor- 
eschi,  Cruclanelli,  Gatlanti,  Piiantanesl, 
Candido  lorlo,  Galizi  &  Sordoni,  Arrlgo 
Guerrinl,  Wurlltzer,  Baldonl  &  Bartoll, 
General,  and  many  more  which  I  will  list 
later. 

Question:  My  two  sons  are  taking  les¬ 
sons  on  the  accordion  from  a  teacher  who 
plays  no  accordion,  but  does  play  the 
banjo  and  several  kinds  of  guitar.  We 
visited  Chicago  last  Sunday  and  heard  an 
accordion  recital.  Those  pupils  seemed  to 
have  a  different  style  and  it  sounded  won¬ 
derful,  even  the  pieces  that  my  sons  play 
sounded  all  together  different.  Can  a  gui¬ 


tar  teacher  really  teach  the  accordion? 
John  R. 

Answer:  You  are  putting  me  on  the 
spot,  because  the  guitar  teacher  evidently 
knows  how  to  teach  the  accordion,  or  he 
would  not  be  doing  it.  Generally  speaking, 
would  say  that  It  Is  not  the  teacher,  nor 
the  method,  but  the  results  that  count.  On 
the  other  hand  if  I  wanted  expert  results, 
I  would  have  to  go  to  one  who  specializes 
in  that  particular  instrument,  and  the 
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pupil  would  have  the  great  desire  to  be¬ 
come  proficient  on  his  Instrument  Per¬ 
haps  your  sons  need  to  practice  more  and 
become  more  serious  students. 

Que$tion:  I  am  a  collegre  idudent  in  a 
small  town,  have  played  the  accordion, 
piano  and  clarinet  a  number  of  years.  My 
ambKion  is  to  become  an  accordion  artist, 
but  living  in  a  small  community  does  not 
provide  the  opportunity  to  hear  any  good 
accordion  artists.  Is  there  any  material 


you  can  advise  to  help  me  reallae  my  am¬ 
bition?  Jimmy  L.  W, 

Attatcer:  Buy  accordion  records  of  all 
the  great  works  of  the  Masters,  play  them 
over  and  over,  listen  ci^fully  and  then 
try  to  Imitate  them  as  near  as  possible. 

A  new  radio  program  by  Philip  Morris 
Co.,  called  "The  Open  Door  to  Opportu¬ 
nity"  on  the  Horace  Heldt  Show  every 
Sunday  night  at  9  :>0  p.  m.  was  won  by 
an  accordionist  named  Victor  Cantino  of 
FYesno,  California.  He  will  compete  every 
.Sunday  night,  until  eliminated  by  popular 
applause  of  the  audience.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
a  good  accordionist  leads  the  field  in  en¬ 
tertainment. 

I  also  listed  a  number  of  fine  solos  in 
last  month's  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN',  so  take  Hora  Staccato  and  really 
work  on  it 

A  WONDEJRFUL  LETTER  FROM 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  Seems  there  is  no 
limit  to  things  you  get  done  and  all  so 
creditably  too.  Tell  me  how  you  do  it 
You  must  have  extra  good  health  for  one 
thing,  and  loads  of  ability  and  persistence, 
as  well  as  sticking  ability  until  the  Job 
is  done. 

You  know  we  subscribed  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  we  heard  you 
were  contributing  to  H  and  here  is  our 
reaction. 

Your  articles  are  so  valuable  that  we 
are  clipping  them  ail  out  and  keeping 
them  in  our  files  for  reference.  They  have 
to  be  good  to  get  that  distinction.  To  me 
you  hit  a  problem,  you  don't  duck  and 
you  don't  skirt  It — you  come  right  out 
with  your  punches,  and  you  dont  miss. 
That's  what  we  like.  So  thanks  very 
much  for  your  articles.  And  then  comes 
word  of  your  winning  band.  Congratula¬ 
tions  !  Sincerely,  F.  J. 

Dear  Mr».  F.  J.:  To  receive  a  letter 
such  as  yours  at  the  beginning  of  a  New 
Year  is  a  blessing.  Knowing  what  a  fine 
musician,  composer  and  teacher  you  are, 
your  letter  g4ves  me  courage  to  continue 
with  my  work.  Wishing  you,  your  family 
and  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Music 
School  you  are  affiliated  with,  a  most 
happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 

Queation:  Our  son  is  torn  between  two 
loves,  and  has  not  been  able  to  make  up 
his  mind  whether  to  play  in  the  high 
school  band  or  go  out  for  football.  Both 
his  Mother  and  I  have  a  musical  back¬ 
ground  and  we  both  wish  him  to  continue 
with  his  music,  as  he  plays  the  trombone 
and  the  accordion.  If  you  would  give  him 
some  of  your  valuable  advice,  it  would  be 
gratefully  appreciated  by  both  his  Mother 
and  Dad.  Oeorge  McC. 

Anaw-er;  The  natural  trait  of  every  boy 
is  a  certain  amount  of  crudeness  and 
roughness.  There  must  be  a  time  for  play 
as  a  body  builder ;  in  fact  H  is  e.ssential 
that  he  be  allowed  to  follow  some  form 
of  athleitics.  Perhaps  some  way  can  be 
found  where  he  can  take  part  in  both  ac¬ 
tivities.  Music  will  have  a  refining  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  character  of  your  son,  for 
through  music  he  has  the  opportunity  to 
develop  the  finer  qualities  of  moral 
strength  and  character. 

The  study  of  music  as  a  mind  trainer 
is  accepted  anrtong  educators,  for  it  trains 
the  mind  to  splH  second  thinking,  trains 
the  fingers  for  skill  and  dexterity,  the 
eyes  for  quickness  of  perception,  the  ears 
to  keenness  in  hearing,  and  increases  the 
power  of  concentration.  Parents  who  have 
studied  music  in  their  youth  can  be  an 
inspiration  and  help  to  their  children,  but 
they  are  young  such  a  short  time,  so  let 
them  have  plenty  of  fun  with  their  music, 
and  I  am  sure  In  the  end  Music  will  en¬ 
dure. 
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Esch  lummer  copies  of  the  preening 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


reconditioned  Heckel  Biebrich  Heckel 

Syitcn  Bassoon  with  whisper  key,  beautiful  in¬ 
strument  $745.00.  Will  take  trades.  Adelson's 
Music,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Iletroit  26,  Mich. 


RECONDITIONED  CORNETS,  TRUMPETS, 

R  TROMBONES  with  cases,  in  such  makes  as 
Viking,  Marceau,  Couesnon,  Wurlitaer,  Pan 
American,  Elkhart,  etc..  $57.50  &  $67.50.  Re- 
condition^  Bs  Boehm  Metal  Clarinets^  with 
cases,  in  such  makes  as  Symphony,  Noblet, 
Peron,  Durant,  Pedler,  Pan  American,  Bettoney, 
etc.,  $57.50  &  $67.50.  Reconditioned  Ebonite  & 
Wood  Bh  Boehm  Clarinets  with  cases,  in  such 
makes  as  Conn,  Bettoney,  Guy  Humphrey,  Koh- 
IctI,  Wunderlich,  Pedler,  etc.,  $87.50  &  $97. M). 
Kecundilioned  Boehm  C  Elutes  with  cases,  in 
such  makes  as  Conn,  Armstrong,  Viking,  Guy 
Humhprey,  Bettoney,  etc.,  from  $72.50  to 
$110.00.  Recondition^  Upright  Alto  Horns  and 
Mellophones  in  such  makes  as  Wurlitaer,  Royal, 
.Marceau,  Boston,  Pan  American,  Conn,  Buescher, 
King,  York,  etc.,  from  $54.50  to  $97.50.  Re¬ 
conditioned  Es  Alto  saxophones  with  cases  in 
such  makes  as  Cavalier,  Elkhart,  Concertone, 
Conn,  King,  Martin,  Kingstone,  Wurlitaer, 
Buescher,  etc.,  from  M5.00  to  $135.00.  New 
Pioneer  Gold  Lacquered  French  horn  with  case, 
$172.50.  Cabart  Boehm  Alto  Clarinet  with  case, 
$225.00.  Conn  Boehm  Alto  Clarinet  with  case, 
$27^00.  Kohlert  Albert  System  Alto  Clarinet 
with  case,  $135.00.  Bettoney  Conservatory  sys¬ 
tem  Bassoon  with  case,  $145.00.  New  Cabart 
Conservatory  Oboe  with  case,  $295.00.  Guy 
Humphrey  Military  Oboe  with  case,  $75.00. 
ChapHain  Conservatory  English  Horn  with  case 
$375.00.  Conn  Silver  Platea  Baritone  Horn  with 
case,  $147.50.  King  Double  Bell  Recording 
Euphonium  with  case,  $265.00.  Martin  Silver 
Plated  Double  Bell  Euphonium,  no  case,  $195.00. 
Hertx  Gold  Lacquered  Tenor  Saxophone  with 
ca.se,  $135.00.  Buescher  Silver  Plated  Curved 
B»  Soprano  Saxophone  with  case,  $87.50.  New 
25  Bar  Lightweight  Glockenspiel  with  harness, 
mallet,  and  cover,  $57.50.  New  25  Bar  Heavy¬ 
weight  Glockenspiel  with  harness,  mallet,  and 
cover,  $75.00.  Set  of  New  2V4  Octave  Tubular 
Chimes,  $240.00.  New  3  Octave  Vibraphone, 
$295.00.  Deagan  No.  870  3H  Octave  Xylo¬ 
phone,  $125.00.  Deagan  No.  52  3  Vi  Octave  Ma¬ 
rimba,  $185.00.  Deagan  Imperial  No.  60  3  Oc¬ 
tave  Marimba,  $345.00.  I'sed  Vi  size  String 
Bass,  very  fine.  $157.50.  Conn  Et»  Silver  Plated 
Sousaphone,  $295.00.  King  B  B  Silver  Plated 
Sousaphone,  $295.00.  Selmer  Gold  Lackered 
Trumpet,  $145.00.  Bach  Gold  Lacquered  Trum¬ 
pet,  $185.00.  Super  Olds  Gold  lacquered  Trum¬ 
pet.  $175.00.  Bettoney  Boehm  Eli  Clarinet,  $97.50. 
York  Silver  Plated  Valve  Trombone,  $75.00. 
New — Buffet  Wood  Boehm  Clarinet,  list  price 
$325.00,  special  price  $265.00.  Buffet  wood  Full 
Boehm  Alto  Clarinet  with  low  C,  $325.00.  Sel¬ 
mer  Gold  lacquered  Tenor  Saxophone,  $275.00. 
Conn  Conqueror  Gold  lacquered  Trombone  $147.50 
and  hundt^s  of  other  reconditioned  instruments 
available  at  school  prices.  Set  of  Buffet  Bh  and 
A  Boehm  Clarinets  in  double  case,  $225,001  King 
gold  lacquered  French  horn  in  case,  $187.50. 
Conn  silverplated  baritone  saxophone  with  case, 
$165.00.  New  Haynes  Silver  Flute  $279.60,  will 
take  trades.  New  Kohlert  24  Key  Heckel  system 
Bassoon  Outfit,  $595.00.  Buffet  Boehm  bass 
clarinet.  $425.00.  French  Selmer  Full  Boehm 
Wood  Bh  Clarinet  like  new.  $275.00.  Cerveny 
Double  French  Horn,  $325.00.  LeBlanc  Pro¬ 
fessional  W'ood  Bh  Clarinet  with  case  and  cover, 
$185.00.  York  Silverplated  BB  upright  bass 
horn,  $175.00.  Holton  Silverplated  Eh  imright 
bass  horn,  $147.50.  York  silverplated  B  B  bell 
front  recording  bass  horn,  $250.00.  New  York 
silverplated  B  B  sousaphone  list  price,  $525.00 
will  take  trades  and  allow  high  dollar.  Write  us 
for  Bargain  List — Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument 
Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michi- 
Kan. _ 


“BANDMASTERS  AND  MUSIC  SUPER¬ 
VISORS"  —  ask  for  our  “Free  List”  and  dis¬ 
counts  to  “Schools  and  Teachers"  on  “Band  and 
Orchestra  Instruments”  —  “Guitars”  —  “Accor¬ 
dions” — “Harmonicas".  S.  M.  Rudolph’s,  Atchi- 
son,  Kansas. _ 


FOR  SALE;  York  4  valve  baritone  $95.00. 
Pan  American  Eh  bass  $110,  Pepper  Eh  bass  $90, 
Buescher  Eh  bass  $115,  Holton  Witone  sax.  $175, 
Buescher  baritone  sax.  $200,  Conn  alto  sax. 
$125,  Set  of  Leedy  drums  $150,  Standard  make 
comets  and  trumpets  from  $50  up.  All  instru¬ 
ments  like  new.  We  repair  all  instruments.  Send 
for  Repair  and  instrument  price  list.  Blessing 
Musicians  Supply,  1030  S.  Main  St.,  Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


WE  HAVE  hundreds  of  rebuilt  and  new  guaran¬ 
teed  band  and  orchestra  instruments  ready  for 
immediate  delivery.  Just  received  some  hard  to 
get  items  —  Ludwig  Tympani,  Deagan  Vibra¬ 
phones,  Zildjian  Cymbals,  Wm.  S.  Haynes  Flutes 
and  Piccolos.  Loree  Oboe,  New  and  Rebuilt 
Heckel  System  Bassoons,  Bass  and  Alto  Clari¬ 
nets,  Conservatory  or  Military  system  Oboes, 
Single  and  Double  French  horns.  New  and  Re¬ 
built  English  Horns,  Conservatory  and  Military 
System.  Large  stock  of  late  model  Alto  Horns 
and  Mellophones  in  hard  cases,  Bass  Horns,  Sou- 
saphones,  etc.  From  a  single  instrument  to  a 
whole  band.  Five  day  approval  shipments.  Write 
for  latest  “Meyer’s  Preview  of  Bargains”  (Cata¬ 
log).  Meyer’s  specialize  in  equipping  school 
hands  and  orchestras.  l.,et  a  specialist  quote  you 
on  your  requirements.  Meyer’s  Musical  Ex¬ 
change  Co.,  454-L  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michi- 
gan. _ 


Ask  for  catalog  No.  1148.  New  comets  $39.50 
with  case.  New  Trombones  $42.50  with  case. 
Many  more  specials  in  your  new  catalog  from 
HARDEN’S  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISERS. 
“Serving  the  musical  needs  of  the  nation  from 
coast  to  coast”,  Marion,  Ohio. 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS  —  Handmade  by  the  first 
bassoonist  United  States  Marine  Band.  $1  each. 
W’illiam  Koch,  1403  West  Virginia  Ave.  N.E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


OBOES  and  REEDS:  1  will  make  your  reeds 
as  perfect  as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Easy,  bMUtiful  tone,  ac¬ 
curate  pitch,  mounted  on  Loree  tubes;  $1.25 
each,  6  for  $7.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  English 
horns,  Loree  and  others.  Andre  Andraud,  6409 
Orchard  Lane.  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  —  handmade,  selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
$1.15  each,  3  for  $3.25.  Individually  packed. 
Sold  direct  only.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand 
Concourse,  Bronx  52,  New  York. 


OBOE  REED  CANEI  Gouged,  folded,  and 
shaped.  Well  seasoned  French  cane  used.  Only 
$1.35  per  dozen.  Pete  Wiley,  643  Tenn.,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kansas. 


BASSOON  REEDS;  The  Ferrell  Bassoon 
Reeds  nationally  known  among  school  bassoon¬ 
ists  for  their  satisfactory  service  are  again  avail¬ 
able.  Made  from  that  fine  quality  Genuine 
French  Cane.  4  reeds  $3.80-$ll;  Doz.  John 
E.  Ferrell,  3509  Juniata  Street,  St.  Louis,  (18), 
Missouri. 


The  Jenkintown  High  School  will  sell  38  woolen 
Band  Uniforms,  colors.  Red  &  Blue,  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Each  uniform  includes  jacket, 
trousers  (24)  and  skirts  (14),  cap,  plume  and 
citation  cord.  Also  1  Director’s  Uniform.  For 
pvticulars  contact  Mr.  Dell  ’Angelo,  Band 
Director,  c/o  of  Jenkintown  High  School,  Jenkin¬ 
town,  Pa. 


64  Used  Band  Uniforms,  consisting  of :  COAT, 
CAPE,  TROUSERS  and  CAP.  BLUE  with 
Gold  Trim.  Juvenile  sizes.  Reasonably  priced. 
Will  submit  sample  Outfit.  Box  37,  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


Sixty  whip  cord  band  coats  and  trousers.  Colors 
are  red  coats  with  white  trimming ;  dark  blue 
trousers.  A  few  trousers  are  in  need  of  repair. 
Are  for  sale  very  reasonable ;  make  offer.  Shaker 
Heights  High  School  Band,  Cleveland  20,  Ohio. 


BAND  UNIFORMS — For  sale  90  used  uniforms 
and  caps,  military  style,  black  whipcord  mate¬ 
rial  with  red  trimmings.  Immediately  available. 
If  interested  contact  Principal,  Columbia  High 
fichool,  Maplewood,  New  Jersey. 


Beautiful  set  (42)  uniforms.  Red  coats.  Black- 
Red  Trousers.  Shakos  Plumes.  Majorette  cos¬ 
tumes  and  shakos.  Two  band  directors  uniforms. 
Entire  lot  $300.00.  Excellent  condition.  Forty 
purple  capes  $40.00.  (22)  Green  capes  $20.00. 

(16)  Gray  mess  jackets  $48.00.  (M)  White  Palm 
Beach  double  breasted  coats  $120.00.  (75)  new 
white  band  coats,  military  style  $150.00.  Shakos 
gold  with  fountain  pom  pams  slightly  used  $4.00. 
Majorette  costumes,  assorted  colors,  styles  $8.00. 
Two  batans  for  $8.00,  tuxedo  double  breasted, 
like  new,  $35,  single  breasted  tuxedo  suits,  all 
sizes  $15.00,  orchestra  coats,  white,  double 
breasted  $3.00,  tuxedo  trousers  $6.00,  shawl  col¬ 
lar,  double  breasted  coats  $8.00.  Bargains  band 
caps  made  to  order,  any  colors,  sizes.  Excellent 
workmanship  $2.50.  Leaders  coats  $8.00,  trousers 
$5.00,  caps  $2.50,  (30)  Green  mess  jackets  $60.00. 
Free  lists.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT!  We  will  pay  the  highest  prices  for 
trumpets,  cornets,  saxophones,  metal,  wood  and 
ebonite  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons,  flutes.  French 
horns,  baritone  horns,  alto  and  bass  clarinets, 
trombones,  bass  horns,  etc.  W’rite  or  send  us 
your  instrument  for  the  highest  cash  or  trade-in 
appraisal.  We  will  pay  transportation  charges. 
Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454-L  Michigan, 
Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Especially  need  cornets,  trum- 
ets,  metal,  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets,  trom- 
ones,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons.  French  horns, 
baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  alt  kinds,  bass  and 
alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  piccolos,  alto  horns — 
(need  50  sousaphones).  Write  us  what  you 
have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal.  We  will 

?ay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s  Musical 
nstrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave., 
Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


Sm  Next  Page  for  Mere  leteresting  largaios 


There's  money  for  You 

in  the  band  funds 
of  almost  every  seheel 

*— just  waiting  for  word  that  you  are  ready  to  release  those  unused  in¬ 
struments,  uniforms,  equipment  now  lying  idle  in  your  storage  room. 
Just  run  a  classified  ad  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  See  ^e  quick 
eagerness  of  those  who  need  what  you  don't  need. 

Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten  cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash  MUST  accompany  each  order. 

Why  not  advertise  what  you  have  to  sell  in  the  next  issue  of  this 
nationwide  magazine?  It's  so  easy,  so  cheap,  gets  immediate  results. 
Mail  your  ad  now,  with  check  in  fuH,  to  catch  the  next  issue.  You'll  get 
amazing  results. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  III. 


J«nu«ry,  l?4l 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  tchen  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 
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Your  School  NEEDS  this 

M  usic  Motovator 


School 

Musician 

Most  Widely  Read 
School  Music  Magaiine 
Published 


Edited  exclusively  for  school 
musicians  and  their  Directors. 

Educational  Feature  articles  by  the 
Kaifsarionai  „,tlon’8  acknowledged 

authorities  In  music  education.  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Directors  say — “We 
couldn't  ‘do  business'  without  the  School 
Musician."  Music  students  “eat  it  up”. 
Almost  a  100%  coverage  in  this  field. 

Oeportmenfols 

teachings  on  every  major  instrument, 
edited  by  established  authorities;  called 
“A  Liberal  Education  in  Music.” 

Mofovoffonof  •"‘I, 

(plenty  of  them) 
from  every  comer  of  the  nation  glorify 
and  promote  Instrumental  instruction  in 
the  schools.  The  only  magasine  of  its  kind 
ever  published.  Now  in  Its  10th  year. 

Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $2.00  2  years  $3.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.50 

Bundle  Sub.  Plan 

Lei  your  satire  student  musician  body 
enjoy  and  benefit  by  reading  Tbs 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  regularly.  One  or 
two  library  or  bandroom  copses  ore  in- 
suificionl. 

By  tbo  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  you  got 
ten.  twenty-five,  or  fiity  copies  every 
mgatb  which  may  be  distributed  to  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  or  used  ier  class  read¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  new  economical  way  to 
get  complete  coverage  ei  valuable  in¬ 
formation. 

Here  are  the  new  bundle  rotesi — 

10  Copies  Monthly  for.. $15.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for. .  27.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for. .  50.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

Start  your  Bundle  Plan  new.  Get  your 
first  bundle  oi  news  and  ialormatioa  ier 
your  iiutrumental  students,  ^oatity  may 
be  increased  os  required.  ORDEB  NOW. 

Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
published  monthly  except  July 
and  August.  Mailing  date  gen* 
erally  the  1 0th  of  the  date 
month. 

Name  . 

Ne.  Cepies . Asst.  Eac . 

Address  . 

Town  . Stole  . 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHORUS  ARRANGEMENTS:  S.A.B.  SUnd- 
ard  numbers.  Half  Price.  Write  for  list. 
Marengo  Community  High  School.  Marengo,  III. 


Arranagementi  or  original  compositioni.  Band, 
orchestra,  any  ensemble.  *  dasstcal,—  Popular, 
Rondo  Arranging  Service,  Box  343,  Michigan 
City,  Indiana. 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS— 

We  have  hundreds  of  re-conditioned  band  in¬ 
struments  in  practically  all  finishes  and  price 
class,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Also  new  in¬ 
struments.  Write  for  information.  NATIONAL 
BAND  INSTRUMENT  SERVICE,  620 
CHESTNUT  STREET,  ST.  LOUIS  1,  MO. 


West  Point  Band 

(Continiied  from  page  6) 

Band  on  all  important  field  formations. 

Minus  certain  string  players,  copy¬ 
ists,  arrangers  and  repairmen,  the 
Band  and  Field  Music  Detachment  has 
an  over-all  playing  strength  of  137 
men.  The  many  versatile  bandsmen 
who  capably  double  on  string  instru¬ 
ments  make  possible  an  excellent 
symphony  orchestra  and  three  ex¬ 
ceptionally  smooth  dance  orchestras 
within  the  organization.  Positions  for 
men  of  these  qualifications  will  al¬ 
ways  be  open. 

Fine  Bandmasters 

The  academy  has  always  been  most 
fortunate  in  having  capable  and  con¬ 
scientious  Teachers  of  Music.  Of  the 
eleven  bandmasters  since  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Richard  Willis  in  1317,  the 
most  outstanding  were:  Augustus 
Apelles,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
this  position  the  longest  of  any  of  the 
Teachers  of  Music,  twenty-nine  years; 
Arthur  A.  Clappe,  editor  of  the  two 
nationally  known  music  magazines, 
the  Metronome  and  the  Doninant,  and 
the  fouder  of  the  Army  Music  School; 
Philip  Elgner,  whose  output  of  original 
music  has  yet  to  be  surpassed  (con¬ 
cert  pieces,  popular  numbers,  over  200 
marches  including  the  Official  West 
Point  March)  and  whose  original  musi¬ 
cal  scores  for  the  yearly  100  Kite 
Shows  rivalled  the  contemporary  musi¬ 
cal  comedies  of  Broadway  for  sheer 
brilliance  of  composition  and  concep¬ 
tion;  Frances  E.  Resta,  under  whose 
guidance  the  U.S.M.A.  Band  and  Field 
Music  Detachment  has  become  known 
as  the  finest  marching  unit  in  exist¬ 
ence,  in  addition  to  its  unmatched 
band  concert  performances. 

Participation  by  the  U.S.M.A.  Band 
embraces  every  form  of  military  and 
social  occasion  necessitating  music. 
Parades,  Guards  of  Honor,  Reviews, 
Escorts  to  the  Colors,  special  June 
Week  ceremonies  (graduation),  street 
parades.  Bond  rallies,  concerts,  hikes, 
and  funerals  are  part  of  the  normal 
routine.  Football  games,  for  which 
the  Band  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
pregame  formation,  and  other  athletic 


contests  are  also  enhanced  by  th* 
presence  of  the  Band.  Socially,  th« 
Band  furnishes  music  for  dancei^ 
shows,  weddings,  class  parties,  ho: 
shows,  and  many  other  events. 

The  U.S.M.A.  Band  had  the  hono^ 
to  play  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  PresM 
dent  Roosevelt,  April  15,  1945.  “TapsH 
wae  beautifully  sounded  by  Master^ 
Sergeant  Newell  Fisher,  and  will  for^ 
ever  remain  as  the  Sergeant’s  most 
cherished  privilege.  | 

In  conclusion,  the  performance 
scope  of  the  U.S.M.A.  Band  ranges'; 
from  furnishing  a  single  bugler  to  par-’ 
ticipating  in  coast-to-coast  radio^ 
broadcasts  with  all  of  its  forces  pres-^ 
ent.  The  policy  and  continued  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  never  refuse  a  request,’ 
officially  or  unofficially,  for  music  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  nature  of  the  occasion. 


Trade  Winds 

Selmer  Announces  New  Line  of,, 
Signet  Brass  and  Woodwinds ' 

Elkhart,  Ind. — Seven  new  instruments 
of  advanced  mechanical  refinement  and 
tonal  brilliance  now  appear  under  the 
Selmer  Signet  trademark  to  constHute  a 
strictly  American-made  quality  line,  na¬ 
tionally  distributed  by  Selmer  dealers. 
They  comprise  cornet,  trumpet,  trombone, 
two  oboe  models,  bassoon  and  flute. 

Outstanding  among  features  of  the  new 
cornets  and  trumpets  Is  the  vivid  tone 
color  and  response  musicians  have  comd 
to  expect  of  Selmer  instruments.  Ultras 
rapid  valve  action  on  both  cornet  and 
trumpet  brings  out  the  best  in  a  player. 
The  Selmer  Signet  Trombone  incorporates 
smooth,  balanced  slides  that  make  for 
even  greater  playing  ease. 

The  Selmer  Signet  Flute  is  made  of 
highest  quality  nickel,  silver  plated.  The 
Selmer  Signet  Oboe  is  made  of  the  same 
high  quality  Mozambique  grenadilla  wood 
as  the  Signet  Clarinet.  Available  lo  both 
open  ring  and  covered  Anger  hole  models, 
the  Signet  Oboes  have  forged  keys,  heavily 
silver  plated  for  long  life  and  sustained 
quality  of  performance. 

The  Selmer  Signet  Bassoon  is  a  Heckel 
system  instrumenL  made  of  highly  pol¬ 
ished  ourly  maple,  Hs  small  wing  and 
lower  Joints  rubber  lined  as  a  precaution 
against  moisture.  Both  the  Signet  Oboe 
and  Bassoon  were  designed  for  unusually 
flne  tonal  effects,  ease  of  tuning,  and  su¬ 
perior  workmanship  throughout 


Music  Tastes  to  j 

Be  Surveyed  ' 

(From  page  35) 

difference  and  what  must  be  done  to  acti¬ 
vate  them  In  music. 

In  undertaking  the  study,  American 
\  Music  Conference  leaders  stated  that  it  j 
will  be  the  basis  for  their  campaign  to  | 
promote  greater  participation  in  music  | 
of  all  fornns  and  by  a  higher  percentage  ] 
of  persons.  The  weak  spots  disclosed  by  ^ 
the  survey  will  be  special  fields  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  greater  musical  Interest 
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